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Tough White Tread 


and its Origin 


It's a long way from the Amazon and its 
winding Fe Bn to the state of Ohio... But 
every ounce of the Para rubber ina Goodrich Tire 
must travel all the way from the dense ‘angles of 
the world’s greatest forest, in Brazil, to the world’s 
greatest rubber factory at Akron,— before it starts 
on a still Jozger journey as an automobile tire. 


While the saying —“each ton of Para rubber 
cost a human life” is an exaggeration, the regions 
which supply the best grade are so remote and 
unhealthy that few white men can live in them. 


It is characteristic of the quality of 


GOODRICH TIRES 


that nothing but the best rubber procarable 
anywhere is ever used. Yet nature never intended 
even Para rubber to possess the weaving quality 
which is added by our processes — and which 1s the 
peculiar attribute of the Goodrich Tread. 


it is so durable that the last Glidden Tour of nearly 
3,000 miles hard going failed to materially wear down a single 
one of the 64 Goodrich treads on tour...Not one showed any 
tendency to separate from the body of the tire. 


There’s only one “Tough White Tread” and it’s on Goodrich 
Tires only— 


The Standard Tires of America. 


The B. F. GOODRICH CO., Akron, O. 


Branches in La rgest in the World Wholesale tire 
the principal cities. depots everywhere, 
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Survey of the World 


In opening the debate on 
Tariff the FE armers’ Free List bill, 
April 25, Representative 
Underwood, of Alabama, Democratic 
Chairman of the Committee on Ways 
and Means, committed his party to-a 
tariff-for-revenue policy. He promised a 
reduction in many tariff schedules which, 
he asserted, were now prohibitory and 
therefore unproductive of revenue. He 
also made the first official announcement 
that the House would be invited to re- 
vise the tariff, schedule by schedule. His 
party would not, he said, impose taxes 
for the benefit of particular persons, lo- 
calities, or industries. He said that the 
pending ‘bill would reduce revenues by 
about eight millions, and that Canadian 
reciprocity would increase this reduction 
to twelve or thirteen millions of dollars. 
This loss of revenue is to be canceled by 
duties collected on importations of arti- 
cles now shut out by unfair schedules, 
the new duties being “on a competitive 
basis, fair, not only to the American, but 
also to the foreign manufacturer.” 
Representative Prince, a Republican 
member from Illinois, denounced the 
Canadian Reciprocity bill in a speech de- 


The Eternal 


The increase in the 
A Padded House membership of the 

House of Representa- 
tives, provided for by a recent vote re- 
ported in last week’s “Survey,” becomes 
effective with the next Congress. The 
forty-two additional members will repre- 
sent the following States; 

Alabama, Colorado, Florida, Georgia, Ida- 
ho, Louisiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Rhode Island, 
South Dakota, Utah, and West Virginia (one 
member each); Illinois, Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, Texas, and Washington (two mem- 
bers each); California and Oklahoma (three 
members each); Pennsylvania (four mem- 
bers); New York (six members). 

The increase is from 391 to 441 mem- 
bers. Representatives of long service 
and sound knowledge of legislative ex- 
perience here and abroad regret the 
action taken by the House, which it is 
now the prerogative of the Senate to 
approve or to reject. The increase is 
made solely to spare any State from a 
reduction in its Congressional represen- 
tation. Upon the basis of the present 
membership, 391, the loss in representa- 
tion as a result of reapportionment 
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would be divided among thirteen States, 
as follows: 


Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Nebraska, North Carolina, Ohio, Tennessee, 


livered Aprjl 28, as the most “uncon- 
scionable bargain” ever driven, and at- 
tacked the Farmers’ Free List bill as the 
‘farmers’ fake bill.” He charged that of Virginia, and Wisconsin (one member) ; Mis- 
the $10,000,000 revenue which he said .S°uri (two members). 

would be cut off by its enactment, only a 

Southern farmers would reap a consid- The Republican 
erable benefit. Democratic leaders party has a ma- 
looked for the passage of the Free List jority in the Senate, 
bill by the House of Representatives not but so far it has not been a “working” 
later than Wednesday of this week. majority. The Senate has, since April 4, 
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given its time and thought to quarreling 
over committee places. [he two Repub- 
lican factions command respectively, 40 
and 12 votes. The ‘ regulars,” without 
recognizing the “progressives” as a po- 
litical entity, in drawing up its list of 
committee appointments, would allot to 
them approximately one-fourth of the 
Republican committee assignments, and, 
except for the cases of the Finance, For- 
eign Relations and Interstate Commerce 
committees, where Senators Cummins, 
Bristow and La Follette were not slated 
for membership, seem to have satisfied 
the radicals. On practically all of the 
important Senate committees except 
those named, and those on Rules and 
Privileges and Elections, the latter re- 
ceived not less than two appointments on 
each. The fate of Messrs. Cummins, 
Bristow and La Follette is not yet set- 
tled. Legislation waits on the decision. 
——Senator Frye, the veteran Repub- 
lican from Maine, has resigned as Presi- 
dent pro tempore. His age and state of 
health account for the withdrawal. 


& 

Two grand juries, one of 
which heard Mayor Gay- 
nor as a witness on 
police conditions, reported opposite opin- 
ions of the city police force in present- 
ments filed with Judge Rosalsky of Gen- 
eral Sessions in New York City, April 
28. One said the police situation was 
a matter of grave concern; the other said 
the force was highly efficient. The Judge 
agreed with the first view, and said he 
considered the force demoralized, and 
that he had no confidence in the present 
police commissioner, J. C. Cropsey. In 
the course of his address to the grand 
jury Judge Rosalsky stated: 

“The men have no confidence in their su- 
periors. They will not make an arrest unless 
they are forced to by public outcry, and it is 
seldom, indeed, that a detective succeeds in 
detecting a crime and making an arrest. The 
figures of the last two grand juries show less 
than 500 complaints for less than soo arrests, 
whereas I am certain that from 1,000 to 1,500 
crimes have been committed.” 

There has been criticism of District At- 
torney Whitman, who has been held re- 
sponsible for the “leakage” of grand 
jury news from day to day. “The law 
that prohibits grand jurors from reveal- 
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ing their transactions does not apply to 
the District Attorney,” rejoins Mr. Whit- 
man. In charging the May grand jury, 
Judge Mulqueen none the less denounces 
“circus methods” and “hunting crime 
with a brass band.” Deputy Police 
Commissioner William J. Flynn, an ofh- 
cer of the Government Secret Service 
“borrowed” by the municipality some 
months ago, resigned last week, stating 
at the same time that he had no quarrel 
with Commissioner Cropsey or with the 
Mayor, but that he must return to his 
regular duties. He has been succeeded 
by George -S. Dougherty, head of the 
New York Pinkerton Agency. Commis- 
sioner Flynn has privately intimated that 
his was a “thankless job,” and it is gen- 
erally supposed that he was not allowed 
a free hand in his war upon the criminal 
classes. As Deputy, his greatest success 
has been in suppressing, or at least 
minimizing, public gambling. Flynn’s 
resignation is a loss to the Police Depart- 
ment. The resignation of Fire Chief 
Edward Croker has just taken effect. 
Croker had rendered the city efficient 
service for many years. He, also, denied 
that there was friction between him and 
his commissioner, Rhinelander Waldo, 
and based his resignation upon his desire 
to engage in a private enterprise of fire 
prevention. Gen. Theodore A. Bing- 
ham, sometime Police Commissioner 
under ex-Mayor McClellan, is to re-enter 
the service of the city under the Presi- 
dent of the Borough of Manhattan, as 
head of the Engineering Bureau. Gen- 
eral Bingham has damage suits against 
Mayor Gaynor pending in the courts, but 
there seems little likelihood of these com- 
ing to a hearing. Lloyd C. Griscom, 
former Ambassador to Italy, has re- 
signed his chairmanship of the New 
York County Republican Committee, on 
the ground of bad health. Mr. Griscom 
fought on the side of Colonel Roosevelt 
in the factional battles of last fall. Sam- 
ue] S. Koenig, ex-Secretary of State of 
New York, is regarded as Mr. Griscom’s 
probable successor. Mr. Koenig is the 
candidate of the progressives. The “old 
guard” would prefer the election of J. 
Van Vechten Olcott, a New York Con- 
gressman defeated for re-election last 
November. 
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Warrants for the arrest 
of Edward Tilden, pack- 
er, and George M. Bene- 
dict and William C. Cummings, bankers, 
of Chicago, were ordered by the Illinois 
Senate April 26, after these men had re- 
fused to respond to the subpoenas of the 
Helm committee, which is investigating 
the use of corrupt means in the election 
of William Lorimer as Senator from IIli- 
nois. Tilden is accused of having acted 
as treasurer of the “slush fund” of 
$100,000. On Friday the two were ar- 
rested on charges of contempt, and al- 
most immediately released on a writ of 
habeas corpus, under bonds of $5,000 
each. After months of delay, the 
Stephenson senatorial election report is 
before the Wisconsin Legislature. It 
came in the form of a substitute resolu- 
tion, in place of the one originally intro- 
duced, and is presented by the State 
Judiciary Committee, with Senator 
Bodenstaub dissenting. The resolution 
reviews the report and recommendations 
of the Senate investigating committee 
and requests that the United States Sen- 
ate investigate the election of Isaac Ste- 
phenson. The resolution recommends 
concurrence in the findings of the Senate 
committee. The report also recommends 
that prosecutions be instituted by the 
district attorneys of Lane County. and 
other counties, against all persons shown 
to have committed bribery. 
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The McNamaras, John 
The Dynamiters J. and James W., and 

Ortie E. McManigal, 
accused of blowing up the building of 
the Los Angeles Times, October 1, 1910, 
and of destroying bridges and other con- 
structions in various cities of the Middle 
West, were safely transported to Cali- 
fornia last week, and will be placed on 
trial. James W. McNamara has been 
identified at Los Angeles as the “James 
Bryce” who stayed at a hotel there just 
before the date of the Times explosion. 
The accused will be vigorously defended 
by lawyers engaged by the labor unions 
the San Fronciseco Building Trades 
Council having pledged '$100,000. Vari- 
ous labor unions have past resolutions 
protesting against the “kidnapping” of 
the accused. but in some cases these reso- 
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lutions were voted down, on the ground 
that the facts have not been established. 
William D. Haywood, who, with 
Moyer and Pettibone, was similarly “kid- 
napped” in Denver and rushed to Boise 
City, Idaho, to be placed upon trial for 
the murder of Governor Steuenberg, 
plans with various union leaders and So- 
cialists to persuade all workers to aban- 
den work on the day when McNamara 
is placed on trial. Samuel Gompers, 
president of the American Federation of 
Labor, has declared his belief in Mc- 
Namara’s innocence and that organized 
labor’s duty is to see that he has ‘‘a fair 
trial.””, McManigal has confirmed his 
confession, implicating the other prison- 
ers, and refuses to confer with counsel. 
The former secret service man, Wil- 
liam J. Burns, who brought about the ar- 
rest of the McNamaras and McManigal, 
and secured the latter’s confession, gave 
himself up, April 27, there being a war- 
rant out for his arrest on the charge of 
kidnapping, preferred by the union men 
at Indianapolis. He was afterward re- 
leased on $10,000 bail. An investigation 
by the Marion County (Indianapolis) 
grand jury of the “dynamite conspiracy” 
is in progress. County Prosecutor Baker 
announces that the grand jury will in- 
quire whether Indianapolis has been the 
seat of a conspiracy by dynamiters, and 
also whether there had been a plot by 
enemies of the International Association 
of Bridge and Structural Ironworkers to 
attempt, by “planting” dynamite in its 
office building, to convict it and its sec- 
retary, J. J. McNamara, of dynamite out- 
rages. Burns is quoted as saying of the 
case against him: 

“All this row is raised because McNamara 
happens to be a union man. For my part | 
don’t care whether a criminal is a union man 
or a non-union man. When I am after a 
criminal I am no respecter of persons.” 
The detective has received letters threat. 
ening him with death, and threatening 
the members of his family. 


st 

After the armistice 
agreement had _ been 
signed, Madero in- 
vited the leaders of his forces in the 
north, his provisional Governors and Dr. 
Gomez to confer with him at his camp 
near Juarez. It was reported that the 


Madero and the 
Diaz Government 
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office of Vice-President had been offered 
to him. He would not accept this office, 
he said, or any other unless it should be 
given to him by the people at an honest 
election. He was confident, he added, 
that there would be a peace agreement 
satisfactory to all revolutionist com- 
manders. It is said that Madero knew 
two weeks ago what concessions Diaz 
would grant. For several days follow- 
ing the beginning of the term of the 
armistice, there were peace negotiations 
by telegraph between Madero’s camp and 
the Mexican capital, altho no commis- 
sioners had been named. On the 28th, 
the Government appointed Judge Car- 
bajal, of the Mexican Supreme Court, 
and agreed that the conference should 
take place at a point between Juarez and 
Madero’s camp. Five days had been 
added to the term of the armistice. 
Rumors about the demands made by 
Madero were published, but they appear 
to have been mere guesses. There were 
indications that many of the rebel bands 
outside of the zone covered by - the 
armistice would not be bound by Made- 
ro’s action. The Socialists on the west 
coast did not acknowledge his authority. 
This was also the attitude of Ruez, Villa- 
real and Guerra, commanders in Coa- 
huila, the two last named being widely 
known as associates of Flores Magon, 
who in his paper (published at Los An- 
geles) called Madero a traitor. It was 
said that if a peace agreement with Ma- 
dero should be signed, the task of sub- 
duing those who should persist in fight- 
ing would be assigned to Gen. Bernardo 
Reyes, who, at the beginning of the week 
was asked by Diaz to return at once 
from France. It is expected that Reyes, 
called’ “the idol of the army,” will be 
made Minister of Wat. On the 2oth, 
there appeared to be danger that the 
peace negotiations would be interrupted 
by the movement of 1,000 Government 
soldiers from Chihuahua City in the 
direction of Juarez. This was regarded 
as a violation of the armistice agreement. 
On the same day, the rebels besieging 
Ojinaga (across the river from Presidio, 
Tex.) began to bombard that place. But 
Ojinaga was not clearly included in the 
armistice zone.t——At the Mexican cap- 
ital, the Government leaders exprest a 
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conviction that peace was near at hand. 
Diaz said he was ready to make any per- 
sonal sacrifice. In Congress, during the 
debate upon the bill forbidding re-elec- 
tion, there was much plain talk. The 
old President was sharply criticised and 
repeatedly called a dictator by speakers 
who were loudly cheered. The bill was 
passed, with only one dissenting vote. 
Mexico has sent to London a formal 
protest against the landing of marines 
from the British cruiser “Shearwater” at 
San Quentin, on April 11. After the 
arrival of Vice-President Corral at a 
Spanish port, an interview with him was 
published at the Mexican capital in the 
newspaper Jmparcial (controlled by the 
Government) and also in El Diario, in 
which he said, as reported, that the revo- 
lution had been fomented by the United 
States in order that it might intervene 
and take Mexican territory. Our Gov- 
ernment has asked the Mexican Govern- 
ment to repudiate this assertion, ani 
Mexico has asked Corral to explain. 
Diaz says he does not believe Corral 
ever said it. The Spaniards in Mex- 
ico have suffered so much loss, both of 
lives and of property, that 20,000 of 
them have petitioned King Alfonso for 
protection. Madero and his asso- 
ciates, on the 30th, elected Dr. Gomez, 
Francisco Madero, Sr., and Jose Pino 
Suarez to act as peace commissioners of 
the revolutionists. 
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At the end of last week 
there had been no im- 
provement of the in- 
ternal condition of Mexico, altho hostili- 
ties had been suspended in the armistice 
zone. Elsewhere in the northern States 
the war was in progress, and in the south 
the situation was full of menace. Rebe! 
bands were threatening Mazatlan, and 
on the 29th they began an attack upon 
that port. Colonel Morelos, a Federal 
commander, was quite successful, how- 
ever, at Las Milpas, in Sinaloa, where 
he routed a rebel force led by William 
Clayton, an American. Clayton was 
killed, and his men retreated to Tama- 
zula, in Durango, where Morelos 
whipped them again, and is said to have 
killed 300 of them. Later, he won an- 


The Condition 
of Mexico 

















other battle at Rosario. In the south 
there were 5,000 rebels under arms in 
Puebla, and in the cities of that State 
there were processions of thousands of 
residents carrying banners bearing the 
words “Down with Diaz!” “Long live 
Madero!” The Governors of Guerrero 
and Morelos fled from their capitals, two 
mayors of cities in those States were 
assassinated, and there was no resistance 
to the revolutionists except in the city of 
Iguala. Twenty-eight new Federal re- 
cruits on a train approaching the nation- 
al capital were attacked and slain, and 
with them a well-known civil engineer 
named Bustamente. In the State of Ta- 
basco, the Government was victorious. 
killing forty-five rebels in a decisive bat- 
tle. On the 29th, the forward movement 
of the rebel forces from Guerrero and 
Morelos was checked, only 75 miles from 
the national capital, by an armistice, 
which the Government commander pro- 
posed. He received from the revolution- 
ists a statement of their demands. and it 
was agreed that there should be a peace 
conference. Foreigners and many 
wealthy Mexicans are leaving the coun- 
try. One thousand students of the 
university at the capital have signed and 
sent to Diaz an address in which he ‘is 
asked to resign and is criticised for pro- 
curing his own re-election and “forcing” 
Vice-President Corral “upon the repub- 
lic.” 
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Carlos F. Morales, former- 
The Islands ly president otf Santo Do- 

mingo, Mauricio Jiminez, 
formerly vice-president, and General 
Zenon Toribio, some time ago an officer 
of the army in the same republic, were 
arrested at San Juan, Porto Rico, on the 
24th ult., by the United States marshal, 
on the charge (said to be supported by 
papers found in their possession) that 
they were organizing a revolutionary ex- 
pedition against Santo Domingo’s Gov- 
ernment. Application for their release 
on writs of habeas corpus was denied. 
They were bound over to the grand jury 
and, in default of bail, were placed in 
prison.—The Dutch recently took pos- 
session of Palmas Island, which lies 60 
miles southeast of Mindanao, lowering 
the United States flag and raising the 
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flag of Holland. 


It is understood that 
our Government, believing that the is- 
land has no value, will make no protest. 
Palmas has about fifty inhabitants and 
is not far from a group of islands owned 


by Holland. Representative Cox, of 
Ohio, will urge his Democratic associates 
in the House to make the neutralization 
of the Philippines a party question at the 
present session. He will introduce a 
resolution asking the War Department 
for a statement showing the cost of the 
islands since they became possessions of 
the United States. Representative Sa- 
bath, of Illinois, has introduced a resolu- 
tion providing that our Government shall 
strive to neutralize the islands by inter- 
national agreements. 


Js 


Rudolfo Espinosa, for- 
merly Nicaragua’s Min- 
ister at Washington, 
started from the Mexican capital, on the 
23d ult., for Salvador, saying it was his 
purpose to organize a revolution in Nica- 
ragua against President Estrada, who, 
he asserted, had become a tyrant, having 
imprisoned 400 prominent citizens and 
subjected them to torture. Our Govern- 
ment reminded Salvador of treaties 
which restrain it from promoting a revo- 
lution in any of the neighboring repub- 
lics. In New Orleans, some weeks 
ago, the captain and the owners of the 
gunboat “Hornet,” which was used by 
Bonilla in his successful movement 
against the Davila Government in Hon- 
duras, were indicted for violation of the 
neutrality laws. They were recently 
brought to trial and acquitted. Cap- 
tain Willy Meyer, the German naval 
officer who was employed in February as © 
commander of Hayti’s navy, has re- 
turned to Germany. He became dissatis- 
fied. The small Italian cruiser which 
Hayti had bought was not at hand and 
no one could tell him where the ship was. 
Engineers who will undertake the 
construction of a new railroad have ar- 
rived in Hayti. The concession was 
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South America 











granted to an American syndicate, led by 
James P. MacDonald, of New York. 
The road will connect the interior with 
the four principal seaports. Large tracts 
of public land are given to the syndicate. 
It is said that the project is opposed by 
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influential planters, who allege that it in- 
volves discrimination in favor of the 
United Fruit Company. Peru and 
Bolivia have agreed to be. guided by the 
Royal Geographical Society of London 
with respect to questions of fact in their 
boundary dispute, which is to be laid be- 
fore the Hague tribunal. 
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The meeting held in the 
Guildhall of the city of 
London at noon Apr?! 
28 was an.impressive demonstration of 
enthusiastic reception which the British 
Government and people have given to 
President Taft’s proposals for unlimited 
arbitration between the two countries. 
The hall was crowded to its utmost 
capacity by representatives of various 
political and civic organizations, and 
upon the platform were the Lord Mayor 
and Sheriffs of London and the Mayors 
of the nineteen London boroughs, the 
Premier of New Zealand, the High Com- 
missioner of Canada, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, representing the Established 
Church, the Archbishop of Westminster, 
representing the Roman Catholic 
Church, the Chief Rabbi of the United 
Hebrew Congregations, the pastor of the 
London Tabernacle, representing the 
Nonconformists, and many other distin- 
guished personages. The resolution 
brought before the meeting and passed 
read as follows: 


The Guildhall 
Peace Meeting 


“That this meeting of citizens of London, 
assembled in the Guildhall, cordially welcomes 
the proposal of the United States, in. favor 
of a general treaty of arbitration between 
that country and the British Empire, and 
pledges its support to the principles of such 
a treaty as serving the highest interests of 
the two nations and as tending to promote 
the peace of the world.” 


The resolution was presented by Premier 
Asquith with the following words: 


“The Guildhall has never been put to a 
worthier purpose than today. This move- 
ment is the result not of any ostensible or 
other prearrangement; it is spontaneous. The 
first move was made by the President of the 
United States and the seed he cast fell on 
ground well prepared to receive it. What a 
few months ago was a dream 1s now in the 
domain of practicability. ‘ It is the settled 
purpose of the two great peoples of Great 
ee one America to make war impossi- 
rle. 

“Arbitration for the settlement of disputes 
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between nations is already familiar to us, but 
hitherto points of national honor of vital im- 
port have been reserved and have not been 
referred to courts of arbitration. Now, 
whatever the magnitude of the interest may 
be, whatever poignancy of feeling may be 
involved, war will be absolutely abandoned. 

“The compact now suggested has no ul- 
terior political purpose. Our irenicon con- 
tains no threat to others. It is not an alli- 
ance offensive and defensive. -It simply 
means that over the great area which we are 
responsible for war is forever ruled out. It 
is the privilege of great nations as well as 
of great men, not only to follow but to make 
precedents. If the United States and Great 
Britain make this compact it will be an im- 
measurable step in the progress of human- 
ity.” 


Mr. Balfour, leader of the Opposition, 
seconded the resolution, and said in part: 


“T in my private and public capacity shall 
leave no stone unturned to further this cause, 
which is nearer fruition than it has ever been 
before. Some people look with suspicion on 
what they call idle dreams and think that 
when a crisis comes the paper barriers of 
treaties will be swept away. I do not share 
that view. I admit that it is foolish to try 
to make a law go too far in advance of na- 
tional opinion. I cannot imagine a greater 
disaster than that a compact such as we con- 
template should be broken, for faith in such 
agreements would then be staggered for cen- 
turies. 

“However, it is not merely the religious 
opinion of the United States and Great Brit- 
ain which favors this compact, but, I believe, 
the great mass of public opinion of all classes, 
and if skill in diplomacy can arrange the 
agreement I do not believe there is any dan- 
ger of a subsequent breaking away from it. 

“We must not mix questions of morality 
and war. The burden of the preparation for 
war and our responsibilities for.the moment 
remain undiminished. This agreement will 
produce no immediate effect on that burden. 
However, that ought not diminish our zeal in 
pursuit not of an alliance or understanding, 
but in joining together to set an example to 
the world. It will be the beginning of a 
new era, the first attempt to reach a com- 
mon bond between all civilized nations to 
abolish the barbarous arbitrament of war.” 


The press of the country has spoken 
heartily for the arbitration plan with the 
exception of the Morning Post, which 
denounces it as a Bismarckian scheme on 
the part of the United States to disrupt 
the British Empire. It holds that those 
who took part in the Guildhall meeting 
are dupes of President Taft, whose in- 
sincerity is shown by the fact that he has 
recognized the right of the Senate to de- 
cide whether or not any dispute is ar- 
bitrable. 
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The rebellion against 
the Manchu rule has 
kept the city of Can- 
ton in a ferment during the week, and 
the issue is yet undecided. It is difficult 
to get reliable information of what is 
occurring inside the city because the 
gates are kept closed and the telephone 
and telegraph service is cut off. There 
are 30,000 soldiers inside the walls, but 
they have found it impossible to suppress 
the riots. The soldiers prefer to keep to 
the roofs of the houses, firing down into 
the crowds, rather than patrol the streets. 
The insurgents have manifested their 
activity chiefly in looting and burning 
the shops of wealthy merchants. Hun- 
dreds of buildings in Canton have been 
set on fire and there has been a consid- 
erable loss of life. One band of rioters, 
driven from the street by Manchu troops, 
took refuge in a rice store and defended 
themselves with bombs. The troops 


Rioting in Canton 


were unable to capture the barricade, 
built of hundreds of bags of rice, so 
they set it on fire and all the revolution- 
ists either perished in the flame or shot 


themselves with their revolvers rather 
than be taken. An attack was made 
upon the yamen, the official residence of 
the Viceroy, which was captured and 
burned. The Viceroy, however, took ref- 
uge in the Admiralty, and his family is 
living on a gunboat. Li, the Taotai of 
Canton, was assassinated by the rebels. 
A number of anti-Manchu agitators 
have gone to Canton in order to develop 
the movement into a rebellion sufficiently 
strong to overthrow the dynasty. The 
jails in Canton are full of prisoners, and 


a great many of these captured by the. 


soldiers have been shot, with little if any 
inquiry as to their guilt. Revolutionary 
conspiracies have also been discovered in 
Peking and Tientsin and numerous ar- 
rests have been made, including some 
prominenf citizens. The steamship 
“Asia,” which struck on Finger Rock, 
was boarded by Chinese pirates after the 
passengers had been removed, and the 
vessel was looted and burned. 

ed 

Contrary to the gen- 
eral expectation of 
foreigners the Chinese 
Government has proved itself competent 
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to check and probably to abolish the 
opium traffic. When the edict ordering 
the suppression of the use of opium 
within ten years was issued in Novem- 
ber, 1906, it was pointed out by the Eng- 
lish papers that’ this was a greater under- 
taking than the abolition of the use of al- 
cohol in other countries would be and 
that it could not be expected that so 
weak and corrupt a government as that 
of China would be successful. The Brit- 
ish Government doubting the sincerity 
and competency of the Chinese authori- 
ties and realizing that the destruction of 
the English opium trade would play 
havoc with the finances of India, refused 
to comply with the request of China to 
stop the exportation of opium from 
India. The greatest -concession which 
China could obtain from the British Gov- 
ernment at that time was an agreement 
to reduce the exportation of opium from 
India to China at the rate of 5,100 chests 
a year for a period of three years, begin- 
ning January 1, 1908, provided China re- 
duced the production of native opium in 
the same ratio, but China has done very 
much better than was expected and has 
not used the opium which. she was en- 
titled to receive according to this agree- 
ment. In the year 1907, 51,000 chests of 
opium were imported into China from 
India in the following year. According 
to the agreement. China was to import 
45,900 chests, but really imported only 
42,122. In 1909, the amount imported 
was about the same, 42,183 chests, but 
last year the importation was reduced to 
30,654 chests, instead of 35,700 as al- 
lowed. The reports of the British in- 
vestigators showed that an immense de- 
crease had been effected in the area of 
land devoted to the cultivation of the 
poppy, even in such large and distant 
provinces as Szechuan. The Chinese 
Government, calling attention to the fact 
that it expected to completely do away 
with the native production within two 
years, asked Great Britain to stop the 
exportation from India by that time, for- 
bidding the sale of Indian opium into any 
provinces which had succeeded in sup- 
pressing the cultivation. But the opium 
dealers in the treaty ports believing that 
the anti-opium crusade would soon play 
out had accumulated in the treaty ports a 
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larger stock than they had been able to 
sell. The surplus stock now lying in the 
bonded stores amounts to some 20,000 
chests, and its value is over $20,000,000, 
the dealers threatening to hold the In- 
dian Government responsible for this 
amount if they were not able to sell it. 
But the Chinese reformers were now re- 
ceiving support in England. The resolu- 
tions passed at the missionary conference 
in Edinburgh last year and the day of 
humiliation and prayer appointed for 
October 24, the fiftieth aniversary of the 
Treaty of Tientsin, by which Great Brit- 
ain forced the opium trade upon China, 
had their effect upon the British people 
and Government. Consequently a new 
agreement has been drawn up between 
Great Britain and China, according to 
which British consent is given to the 
cessation of the importation of Indian 
opium as soon as China has completely 
supprest the growth of the poppy, and, 
second, to a triple increase in the duty 
of imported opium in the meantime. The 
opium in stock is to be disposed of with- 
out time limit, but in that case during 
the four subsequent years the total im- 
ports of opium from India will be re- 
duced by a corresponding amount. The 
British Government at first insisted upon 
keeping the seven Eastern Provinces to 
the opium trade, but has finally consent- 
ed to confine the importations to the two 
ports of Canton and Shanghai. The 
news that such an agreement was likely 
to be concluded has created great alarm 
in India which the Indian Government 
has endeavored to allay by the assurance 
that the agreement has not yet been con- 
cluded and that it realized the serious- 
ness of the effect on the Indian finances. 
The Chinese anti-opium organizations 
have exprest their gratification at the ac- 
tion of the Chinese foreign office in se- 
curing concessions which will permit the 
abolition of the traffic within two years. 


Sd 


Major Brémond, leaving 
Tangier in command of 
a native force, has suc- 
ceeded in reaching Fez April 26, in spite 
of the floods and the attacks of tribes- 
men on the way. Apparently he found 
conditions there less serious than had 


The Moroccan 
Situation 
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been reported. There has been no mas- 
sacre and the danger of the capture of 
the city has been averted. The besieging 
insurgents have been repelled and are 
not holding together.- Mequinez has, 
however, been captured by rebels, who 
have proclaimed as Sultan Mulai Zeen, 
full brother to Abdul Aziz, the former 
Sultan. It is feared that the American 
missionaries in Mequinez may have suf- 
fered in the rioting following the proc- 
lamation. A mixed force of French and 
native troops has left Rabat, on the At- 
lantic coast, for Fez, and will be fol- 
lowed by another column soon. But the 
effort to keep open a line of communica- 
tions between the capital and the sea thru 
a country filled with hostile tribes will be 
a severe strain on French resources. The 
force under the command of General 
Moinier, at Casablanca, is now about 
10,000, but is soon to be reinforced by 
several regiments from France and 1,500 
Senegalese. About 9,000 men have been 
assembled in the Algerian frontier in 
preparation for an invasion of Morocco 
from the east in case that should be 
necessary. The new administration in 
France was put in power by the anti- 
military elements in the Chamber of 
Deputies, but its forward policy is appar- 
ently receiving good support, much bet- 
ter, in fact, than Premier Canalejas in 
his efforts to uphold Spanish interests in 
Morocco. It is impossible longer to con- 
ceal the fact that the Spanish Govern- 
ment is sending reinforcements to Ceuta 
and is obliged to co-operate with France 
in its aggressive movement. The French 
Government has notified the Powers sig- 
natory to the Algeciras Convention, in- 
cluding the United States, that active 
intervention on the part of France has 
become necessary to protect the foreign- 
ers at Fez, re-establish order thruout the 
country and safeguard the sovereignty 
of the Sultan. Great Britain has exprest 
its hearty approval of the proposed ac- 
tion, but Germany maintains a cold re- 
serve. The Pan-German League de- 
mands the partition of the. country, giv- 
ing Germany the Atlantic coast line and 
its hinterland, claiming that France by 
its unnecessary incursions into Morocco, 
has violated the Algeciras agreement and 
reopened the Moroccan question, 
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Boys’ 








Summer Camps 


BY J. B. BRINE 


{Mr. Brine has had much to do with boys’ summer camps, and is now the director of 


a camp in New Brunswick.—EbiTor.] 


BOYS’ summer camp—back to 
Nature, a free life under the 
whistling pines, with their ever 


A 


permeating odor of. balsam—what a 
wealth of incidents and reminiscences 
are instantly conveyed to the mind of the 


initiated. It is hard to find the reason 
for the irresistible lure of the woods, but 
who has not experienced the desire to 
spend some part of the year close to 
Nature and away from the never-ceasing 
rumblings of the city? An attractive 
opportunity for this enjoyment is offered 
to young America by the establishment 
of the boys’ summer camp. 

The development in the last ten years 
of the boys’ summer camp is little less 
than wonderful. The first camp was 
started in Northern New England about 
twenty-five years ago, and on that foun- 
dation we now find at least one hundred 
camps for boys, thruout the northern 
continent. This development is all the 
more remarkable when we look back to 
the conditions of a decade ago. Then it 


was a luxury to go away for the sum- 
mer. It was a pleasure only afforded to 
the wealthier classes; but still, on the 
other hand, if lucky, we might go and 


_visit “Aunt Kate and the folks” for a 


few weeks. 

The boys’ summer camp started pri- 
marily to provide an outdoor vacation 
where the boys could get out and “rough 
it” for a couple of months. We now find 
a new element added to the vacation and 
pleasure side of the camp. The camps 
have appreciated the fact that a boy in 
good health and healthful surroundings 
is better able to study than in the close 
environments of the classroom. Owing 
to this fact, the camps have all added an 
educational department to their outfit, 
and employ a corps of expert college 
men as instructors and teachers. 

Year by year the parents have come to 
realize the great benefits derived from 
camping. A boy may spend the entire 
winter months in a gymnasium and at 
the end of that time will not show half 
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the improvement or increased develop- 
ment gained by a comparatively short 
vacation ina camp. Here in camp a boy 
has all the benefits of fresh air in addi- 
tion to the prescribed physical training, 
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head master, who himself is the assistant 
of the director, or nominal head-of the 
camp. In this way the care of the boys 


is evenly placed on each man, and the 
boys receive the very closest individual 
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a combination unequaled for producing 
the desired results. 

All of the camps are now located with 
a definite plan. They must be on high 
ground, free from dampness and an 
overabundance of shade. It is highly 
important to have plenty of sun, as the 
canvas tents will retain a large amount 
of dampness from the night mists. Ina 
first class camp the tents have wooden 
floors slightly raised from the ground 
and the walls so arranged that they may 
be raised to allow a complete circulation 


of air both thru and under the tent itself. . 


In general, all of the large camps are 
models of discipline and cleanliness, each 
boy taking care of his own bed or cot. 
For the most part, the neatness of the 
tents, both inside and out, would do 
credit to a government military camp. 

Another important essential is that the 
greatest of care must be exercised in the 
selection of competent counselors, cap- 
able of exerting the best of influence 
over the boys. The influence of broad- 
minded men has a particularly marked 
effect on young boys. The college men 
that act as counselors are also promoting 
their own interests, as many are earning 
their way thru college, and this service 
helps to replenish their funds as well as 
enables them to enjoy a summer in the 
woods. These college men assist the 


attention. Tutoring is one of the most 
important features of camp life for those 
desiring it, so we can see that the coun- 
selors, in addition to their moral influ- 
ence, must also be selected for their 
intellectual abilities. 

In the majority of the large camps we 
find the following to be the usual routine 
of the day: The morning starts with a 
brisk plunge in the cool, inviting waters 
of the lake, followed by a short setting 
up drill. Breakfast is then served. I 
have designated several features as be- 
ing important for a good camp, but by 
far the most important is the culinary 
department. The kitchen must be a 
model of cleanliness, as especially in 
summer the highest degree of efficiency 
must be maintained. To accomplish the 
best results in the kitchen most camps 
employ only the best and most experi- 
enced help in order to prepare in the 
most appetizing way the simple but sub- 
stantial food required by all campers. 

About nine o’clock the head master in- 
spects the tents and we find a friendly 
rivalry among the boys as to who will 
have the neatest tent. Marks are given 
to judge what degree of neatness each 
boy may have acquired. 

After the inspection the boys may take 
part in whatever branch of athletics they 
may desire, but always under the direc- 
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tion of experienced physical directors, 
who see to it that no boy is allowed to 
overexert himself. At eleven, the 
morning swim takes place, and here the 
popular parental fallacies are broken 
down. Most parents imagine that if 
they should send their sons to camp that 
they would be subject to all sorts of 
dangers that they would not encounter 
at home. As a matter of fact, a boy does 
not receive the close attendance at home 
that is given him at camp; when he is in 
swimming he has three or four of the 
counselors in constant attention, whereas 
at home he will in all probability wander 
off to swim in some treacherous river or 
lonely mill pond, where in case of 
danger no help would be at hand. 

No boy is allowed to enter a canoe or 
rowboat until he has successfully passed 
the camp regulations. These regulations 
require all boys to show their ability, to 
the head master, in swimming with and 
without their clothing. In this way all 
danger is reduced to a minimum, and, 
in fact, I have never heard of a boy 
suffering any accident while at camp 
other than some slight bruise or cut. 

Dinner is then. served at noon and 
the afternoon is given over to what 
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the boy may care to do. Should the 
camp be large enougli to have a good 
ball team and play a schedule of games, 
the afternoon is devoted to the “big” 
team practice. One feature that appeals 
strongly to the boys is the trips that are 
taken in canoes and on foot. These trips 
range from a couple of days to two 
weeks and are always eagerly antici- 
pated. On the day of the departure the 
camp is all excitement and bustle, pots 
disappear from the kitchen, the canoes 
are filled with blanket rolls and food, all 
to the accompaniment of cheers from the 
shore as the adventurers paddle off. 
These canoe trips always afford the boys 
great interest, for while en route they 
cook their own meals and at night pitch 
the tents. When in a train of lakes 
plenty of work can be had in hauling 
the canoes over the many portages. 
Fishing is of course always very popu- 
lar, and the opportunity for woodsman- 
ship, mountain climbing and nature 
study is of course unexcelled. In short, 
a summer camping experience ought to 
tone up any boy’s physical system and if 
the right kind of a camp is chosen his 
intellectual and moral nature as well. 


New York City. 








Twelve Major Prophets of Today 


BY EDWIN E. SLOSSON, Ph.D. 


INTRODUCTION. 

OR a long time past it has been 
F hard to see the wood tor the 
trees. Now we seem to be get- 
ting on to higher ground where we can 
breathe more freely and look about a bit. 
The twentieth century promises to be as 
characteristically synthetic as the nine- 
.teenth was analytic. The overthrow of 
traditional forms of government was fol- 
lowed by the overthrow of traditional! 
forms of faith. But the intellectual 
forces which formerly seemed altogether 
speculative and destructive are today 
proving to be practical and creative. 
This turn of the tide involves a move- 
ment toward popularization. For while 
the philosopher may take the world to 
pieces in the privacy of his own study, he 
has to call on the neighbors to help him 
when he wants to make a better world. 
The result is that we have what might 
well be called a renaissance of philos- 
ophy. It shows itself for one thing in an 
astonishing increase in the number of 
books and periodicals devoted to relig- 
ious, philosophical and ethical questions 
in America, England, France and Ger- 
many. Even more significantly perhaps 
is it shown by the increased attention 
given to such questions in popular 

novels, plays and general literature. 
This is the first of a series of sketches 
to be published monthly in THe INnpDE- 
PENDENT, the object of which is to 
acquaint the general reader with cer- 
tain contemporary thinkers and to 
give in untechnical language some idea 
of their re of life. In one 
way or another they are influencing the 


thought of all of us, but since we mostly 
get their philosophy at second hand—or 
at third, fourth or mth hand—we fail to 
recognize its origin and are apt to mis- 


conceive its intent. Ideas that reach us 
in fragmentary form, and often after 
multiple translation thru minds some- 
times alien or hostile, are not very use- 
ful. It is always safer to drink at the 
source. 

In the choice of the names to be in- 
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cluded in the list I have been guidec 
primarily by the idea that I should b: 
most likely to interest others in the men 
who have most interested me. Since th: 
object of the articles is to serve as al 
introduction to the works of the authors 
not as a substitute for them; the choic: 
was limited to those who have given ex 


pression to their philosophical views in 


sufficiently popular form to be compre- 
hensible to the general reader. It was 
necessary to select representatives o! 
diverse types of thought and it was not 
possible to confine the choice to the 
philosophical profession, for in our day 
philosophy has escaped. from its class- 
room and often displays more activity 
and originality outside than in. So | 
have included men of science and letters 
as well as philosophers of the chair. 

It would not be fair to exclude an 
author from consideration merely be- 
cause his name had figured in the list of 
“best sellers,” if he could reasonably be 
suspected of having a philosophy con- 
cealed somewhere about his personality. 
It sometimes happens that brilliancy of 
style blinds the reader to seriousness of 
thought, and even those who are most 
widely known as romancers or play- 
wrights may still need an introduction 
as philosophers to their most devoted 
admirers or detractors. 

Restricted to twelve names — for 
twelve is a sacred number to the period 
ical publishers, as it was to the Baby- 
lonians—I have chosen an equal number 
of representatives of philosophy, science 
and letters. 

The first group comprises Henri Berg- 
son, of the Collége de France, whose in- 
tuitive philosophy has been introduced 
into America by the late William James ; 
Rudolf Eucken, of the University of 
Jena, who received the Nobel prize in 
1908 for the greatest work in idealistic 
literature; F. C. S. Schiller, of Oxford 
University, exponent of the new human- 
ism, and John Dewey, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, who has had a wide influence on 
American education. 
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The group of scientific men comprises : 
Wilhelm Ostwald, of Leipzig University, 
recipient of the Nobel prize for chem- 
istry in 1909, founder of the Annals of 
Natural Philosophy; Ernst. Haeckel, of 
Jena University, veteran zoologist, cham- 
pion of Darwinism and Monism, author 
of the “Riddle of the Universe”; Henri 
Poincaré, of the French Academy, 
mathematician and astronomer, and Elie 
Metchnikoff, director of the Pasteur 
Institute in Paris, author of studies in 
optimistic philosophy. 

In literature: George Bernard Shaw, 
Fabian Socialist, writer of plays and 
prefaces, critic of the stage and all the 
world; H. G. Wells, author of scientific 
and prophetic romances, student of soci- 
ety and of individuals ; G. K. Chesterton, 
journalistic philosopher, paradoxical 
champion of social and religious ortho- 
doxy; Maurice Maeterlinck, dramatist 
and essayist, interpreter of the animate 
and inanimate world. 
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By nationality they are as widely dis- 
tributed as by profession. The list 
includes representatives of Germany, 
France, Belgium, Russia, United States, 
Great Britain and Ireland. 

Reading a book without knowing any- 
thing about the author is like listening to 
a lecturer from behind a pillar or a 
picture hat. We imagine we can under- 
stand a man better if we can see his face, 
even his photograph. This may be a 
superstition, but, if so, it is a superstition 
worth deferring to by one who aspires 
to be an interpreter. So I went to see 
these twelve men last summer, not with 
the hope of getting any new and unpub- 
lished opinions, not with the expectation 
of gaining a personal acquaintance that 
would give me any deeper insight into 
their mental processes, but merely to 
convince myself that they are flesh and 
blood, instead of paper and ink. | If | 
can convince the reader of this my pur- 
pose will be accomplished. 


Maurice Maeterlinck 


Let us not forget that we live in pregnant 
and decisive times It is probable that our 
descendants will envy us the dawn thru which, 
without knowing it, we are passing, just as 
we envy those who took part in the age of 
Pericles, in the most glorious days of Roman 
greatness and in certain hours of the Italian 
Renascence. The splendid dust that clouds 
the great movements of men shines brightly 
in the memory, but blinds those who raise it 
and breathe it, hiding from them the direc- 
tion of their’ road and, above all, the thought, 
the necessity or the instinct that leads them.—- 
The Double Garden. 

T was half past seven in the morning 
of my last possible day in Paris, 
when the maid brought my choco- 

late, with a blue envelope on the tray 
addressed in the business-like writing of 
Maeterlinck; the long expected and at 
last despaired of note confirming the in- 
vitation received in America to visit him 
at the Abbey of St. Wandrille, and set- 
ting 5 p. m. as the time. No chocolate 
for me that morning. The concierge and 
| put our heads together over a French 
railway guide, more baffling than Bullin- 
ger’s, and we made up our minds that a 
train started in that direction at 9, al- 
tho where and when it made connec- 
tions we neither of us could make out. 


From Rouen on, I would have to trust 
to luck, or to the Government railway 
service—much the same thing. 

The Gare St. Lazare is a long way 
from the Latin Quarter when one has got 
to.make a train, but the cabman said he 
would make it, and he did. At Rouen, 
I discovered that in the course of the 
day one could get to Barentin, and from 
Jarentin, a deliberate and occasional 
train went to St. Wandrille. But when 
I got to Barentin I found that the train 
was not going till the following day. It 
was getting near tea time and Mae- 
terlinck seventeen miles away! Barentin 
would, under other circumstances, have 
interested me on account of the incom- 
patibility of temper between the town 
and its environment, a cotton-spinning, 
socialistic population in the midst of an 
ultra-Catholic agricultural community. 
But as I strolled about, I took no inter- 
est in anything until I came to a little 
automobile repair shop. Here I found 
a young man who knew where he could 
find a machine and promised to get me 
to St. Wandrille in time for tea, or burst 
a tire. 
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It was a joy ride certainly in~ one 
sense of the word, and, I suspect, in two. 
The road, such a road as we rarely see 
in this country, wound around the hills 
overlooking the valley thru which the 
Seine twisted its way to the sea. The 
banks were flooded with the July rains, 
and the poplars were up to their knees in 
water. We gradually left behind us the 
smart brick houses of the new cotton 
aristocracy, and came into the older stone 
age. Along the railroad, as I was sorry 
to see, the meadows were beginning to 
grow the most noxious of American 
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lise a furious torrent whose foam lashes m 
face. . ... Now the road drops sheer into th 
abyss, and the magical carriage, rushes ahea 
of it. The trees, that for so many slow-mo, 
ing years have serenely dwelt on its border 
shrink back in dread of disaster. They seen 


“to be hastening one to the other, to approac 


their green heads, and in startled groups t 
debate how to bar the way of the strange a; 
parition. But as this rushes onward the 
take panic, and scatter and fly, each one quick 
ly seeking its own habitual place; and as | 
pass they bend tumultuously forward, ani 
their myriad leaves, quick to the mad joy o! 
the force that is chanting its hymn, murmu 
in my ears the voluble psalm of space, ac 
claiming and greeting the enemy that hithert: 














THE VILLAGE OF ST. WANDRILLE. 


weeds, big advertising signs, but we soon 
escaped them, and saw around us only 
the grass and fields thru the double row 
of trees that lined the road. 

As we got away from town, my ex- 
temporized chauffeur made better time, 
and under the stimulus of the accelera- 
tion, I recited passages of Maeterlinck 
dithyramb to “Speed,” for he was the 
first to perceive poetry ‘in the automo- 
bile: 

_ The pace grows faster and faster, the de- 
lirious wheels cry aloud in their gladness. And 
at first the road comes moving toward me. 
like a bride waving palms, rhythmically keep- 
ing time to some joyous melody. But soon it 
grows frantic, springs forward and throws 
itself madly upon me, rushing under the car 


has always been conquered but now at last 
triumphs: Speed. : 

Afterward, when I recalled this essay 
to Maeterlinck, he laughed heartily ani 
said he had written it when-he had onl) 
a three-horse power automobile, one 0! 
the first kind made and altogether unre- 
liable. Now he has a big one; also a 
motor cycle, but I do not know that h« 
is writing prose poems on the motor 
cycle yet. He is likely to be the first to 
do it, tho, unless Rostand or Kipling ge‘ 
ahead of him, as they have in literar) 
aviation: Rostand with a sonnet on the 
biplane and Kipling with his “Night 
Mail,” wherein he invents and teaches « 
new technical vocabulary without slack 
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ening speed. No wonder - Kipling got 
the Nobel prize for idealistic literature. 
Maeterlinck deserves it on the same 
vround, for he, too, is entitled to write 
after his name the degree of M. M., 
Master of Machinery. 

With the help of the machine | got to 
the little village of St. Wandrille even 
before the appointed hour, so I had time 
to drop into the queer old church. This 
is a favorite resort of pilgrims from all 
over Normandy and not undeserving of 
its repute, if one may judge from the 
crutches, canes and votive tablets left be- 
hind by those who have been cured or 
blest. Ever since 684 A. D., when 
Wandregisilus left the French court and 
founded this retreat in the forest by the 
Seine, it has been noted for its relics. 
The ossuary department indeed makes a 
fine display; skulls, thigh bones, verte- 
bre and phalanges, all-laid out under 
glass and labeled neatly, as in a museum. 
Thirty saints I counted; besides the 
founder, St. Thomas Aquinas, St. Clo- 
tilde, St. Genevieve and St. Wulfranc. 
But most of those represented by relics 
or wooden statues were quite outside the 
range of my hagiography—St. Firmin, 
St. Mien, St. Vilmir, St. Wilgeforte, St. 
Pantoleon and St. Herbland. 

But the village church is too modern 
to interest any one but an American. 
The old abbey, dating in part from the 
twelfth century, and belonging now to 
Maeterlinck, is across the road. Ringing 
at the little arched portal in the wall, I 
was shown into the cloister; very fa- 
miliar it seemed to me, for I had a pho- 
tograph of it in my room at home, a 
photograph showing three witches over a 
caldton, since it was taken when Maeter- 
linck’s version of “Macbeth” was played 
here.” “The cloister of St. Wandrille is 
without doubt one of the most magnifi- 
cent monuments of the kind that Has es- 
caped the vandalism of recent times,” 
says Langlois in the large volume he de- 
voted to its architecture.? Until recently 
the monastery was in the hands of the 
senedictines, but they were dispossessed 
by the French Government on the separa- 


‘For a description of St. Wandrille see ‘“‘A Realiza- 
ion of Macbeth,” by Alvan G. Sanborn, in Tue In- 
EPENDENT, September 16, 1909; and for an account 
f Maeterlinck’s translation see editorial* in the same 


ssue. 
*L’Abbaye de Fontenelle ou de Saint-Wandrille. 
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tion of Church and State in 1907, and the 
property offered for sale. It was about 
to be sold to a chemical syndicate for a 
factory, when Maeterlinck intervened 
and purchased.it, possibly more to please 
his wife than himself, for he is indiffer- 
ent to surroundings, while she takes a 
keen delight in an artistic stage setting, 
not merely for the plays she enacts, but 
for daily life. 


Certainly no author has been housed 
more satisfactorily to his admirers than 
Maeterlinck. He had, in fact, pictured 
it in his youthful plays. It is a verifi- 
cation of his faith that a man creates 
his own environment. The surround- 
ing forest, the old house with its 
long corridors, the garden where 
the broken pillars and arches of the 
buried temple appear here and _ there 
among the vines and flowers; are the fa- 
miliar scenes of all his dramas. All that is 
lacking is the sea, which is so often in 
his thoughts, and some dank, dark caves 
and dungeons underneath. But Maeter- 
linck does not need nowadays such sub- 
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terranean accessories, for he has passed 
thru his Reign of Terror, and come up 
into the sunshine. 

It is curious that a man who is so 
modernistic in mind and who has.shown 
so unique a power to idealize the pro- 
saic details of the life. of today, should 
place all his dramas in the historical or 
legendary past. But he always views the 
past as a poet, not as an archeologist, 
giving merely some beautiful names and 
a suggestion as to scene setting, and leav- 
ing it to the imagination of the reader 
to do the stage carpentering. Determin- 
ist tho he is, no one, not even James 
or Bergson, has been more bold in repu- 
diating the right of the past to control 
cur actions: 

“In reality, if we think of it, the past be- 
longs to us quite as much as the present, and 
is far more malleable than the future. Like 
the present, and to a much greater extent than 
the future, its existence is all in our thoughts, 
and our hand controls it; nor is this true only 
of our material past, wherein there are ruins 
that we perhaps can restore, but also of thos 
regions that are closed to our tardy desire for 
atonement, and, above all, of our moral pas:, 


and of what we consider to be most irrepar- 
able there 


“*The past is past,’ we say, and it is not 
true; the past is always present. ‘We have 
to bear the burden of our past,’ we sigh; and 
‘it is not true;-the past bears our burden. 
‘Nothing can wipe out the past,’ and it is not 
true; the least effort of will sends present and 
future traveling over the past, to efface what- 
ever we bid them efface. “The indestructible, 
irreparable, immutable past!’ And that is no 
truer than the rest. In those who speak thus 
it is the present that is immutable and knows 
not how to repair. “My past is wicked, it is 
sorrowful, empty,’ we say again, ‘as I look 
back I can see no moment of beauty, or 
happiness or love; I see nothing but wretched 
ruins... .’ And that is not true, for you be- 
hold precisely what you yourself place there 
at the moment your eyes rest upon it.” * 

While I was wandering in the cloister, 
puzzling over battered saints and mossy 

gargoyles, any disposition I may have felt 
toward monastic meditation was dissi- 
pated by the appearance of a woman, not 
merely a woman, but a modern woman, 
one who has gained vitality and initiative 
without losing the feminine graces, “the 
virile friend and equal comrade,” as Mae- 
terlinck calls her. Her costume was not 
inharmonious with the surroundings, 
for it was vaguely medieval in appear- 
ance—a hooded robe of some heavy blue 


*From “The 


Past,” by 
INDEPENDENT, 


March 6, 


Maurice 
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THE CLOISTER OF ST. WANDRILLE. 
stuff, falling in long straight folds to her 
feet. 

It is not necessary to describe Madame 
Georgette Leblanc Maeterlinck, for Mae- 
terlinck himself has done that, sketching 
equal'y her virtues and failings wth a 
loving hand.* Her powerful influence 


over his thought he gratefully ac 
knowledges in the prefaces to his 
essays, and shows it by the fre- 
quent references in them to _ her 


opinions and personality. Monna Van- 
na, Joyzelle, and Mary Magdalene are 
roles written for her. We can tell when 
she came into Maeterlinck’s life by the 
appearance of “the new woman” in his 
dramas; Aglavaine, who involuntarily 
overshadows and displaces the frail and 
timid Sélysette, Ariane, the last wife of 
Blue Beard, who releases his other wives 
from the secret chamber where they were 
confined, not killed as earlier rumor: had 
it. The imprisoned sisterhood, who are. 
by the way, the anemic heroines of Mae 
terlinck’s, earlier period, Sélysette, Me- 
Alla- 


“The Double Garde n.” 


lisande, Yeraine, Bellangére and 
“The 


“Portrait of a Lady” in 
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dine, refuse to follow Ariane to free- 
dom; they prefer to stay with , Blue 
Beard, so she goes out alone. But she 
does not slam the door like Nora in * The 
Doll’s House.” It is not necessary now- 
adays to slam the door. 

Madame Maeterlinck shows me _ the 
places she has picked out for the scenes 
of “Pelléas and Mélisande,” soon to be 
played here, for she is the inventor of a 
new form of dramatic art based on the 
discovery that audiences are easier moved 
about than castles, trees and hills. Only 
the weather she cannot control, and the 
pathetic drama was played appropriately 
tho inconveniently in a rainstorm.’ The 
ancient refectory which she used as the 
banquet hall in “Macbeth” is large 
enough to seat 400 Benedictine monks 
at table. 
carved wood and lighted by a row of 
large pointed windows set with bits of 
very old stained glass. 

Here we are soon joined by M. Mae- 
terlinck, a sturdy figure in Norfolk 
jacket and knickerbockers, for he was 
just in from a tramp in the woods with 
his dog. No, the dog was not his friend, 
Pelléas. Pelléas, as you should have re- 
membered, died years ago very young. 

Some say that Maeterlinck has a 
Flemish peasant face. Some say a Flem- 
ish bourgeois face. Not being familiar 
with the physiognomy of either the peas- 
antry or the bourgeoisie of Flanders, I 





5See her account of tne performance in 


Century 
Magazine, January, 1911. 
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cannot decide this delicate question. All 
I can say is that it is a face one could 
trust, the face of a man one would like 
to have for a friend. The eyes, wide 
open and wide apart, are clear and 
steady. His hair is getting gray and he 
has in recent years shaved off his mus- 
tache, showing his straight, firm-set 
mouth and pleasant smile. His photo- 
graphs do not do him justice, for none of 
them show him smiling—neither do his 
books. Early to bed and early to rise 
and much time spent in the open air have 
given him an erect carriage and a vigor- 
ous step. From the window of his study 
upstairs he points out to me his wood- 
land stretching far up the hill, and he 
takes from his pocket the book that has 
cecupied his afternoon, a book of trout 
flies. _But I am more interested in other 
things, in the big worktable that occu- 
pies the center of the study, littered with 
papers, a typewriter on the corner of it. 
The wall opposite the window is lined 
with books, and as I glance over them 
[ see his own plays and essays translated 
into half a dozen languages, Carlyle’s 
works, Vaughan’s “English Mystics” and 
many volumes of natural science, poetry 
and philosophy. M. Maeterlinck divines 
what I want most to see and takes down 
his Emerson, an old one-volume edition, 
in excruciatingly fine print, but mani- 
festly well read, with numerous under- 
linings and as much annotation as the 
narrow margins would permit. It is curi- 
ous that Emerson should have strongly 
influenced two such unlike men as 
Nietzsche and Maeterlinck. But only 
the latter acquired his finest attribute. 
serenity of spirit. Maeterlinck also re- 
sembles Thoreau in his love for nature, 
tho he makes no affectation of asceticism 
or hermitage. 

He spends his summers only at the 
Abbaye de St. Wandrille. In the winter 
he goes to the Riviera, to live with the 
bees and the flowers whose language he 
speaks. His winter residence is at Les 
Quatre Chemins, near Grasse, in the 
southeastern corner of the country. 
Here he is even more secluded than at 
St. Wandrille. He prefers the country 
to the city, not because he has any aver- 
sion to people in mass or to the mechan- 





*For Maeterlinck on Emerson, see Poet Lore, Vol. 
10, p. 76," January, 1898, and Arena, Vol. 16, p. 563, 
March, 1896. 
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From a copyright photograph by C. Gerschel, Paris, 
taken some years ago. 


ism of modern life, but because he dis- 
likes lionization and publicity of all sorts. 
He would stifle in the atmosphere of a 
Parisian salon. He belongs to none of 
the literary coteries combined for mutual 
admiration and the reciprocal promotion 
of individual interests. ‘He has never 
been what Verlaine used to call a “Cym- 
balist.” 

As a mystic philosopher Maeterlinck 
finds a flower in a crannied wall suffi- 
cient to give him a clue to the secrets of 
the universe. Modern science, instead of 
killing mysticism, as was foreboded by 
despairing poets of the last century, has 
brought about a revival of it. This is 
quite natural, for mysticism is the verifi- 
cation of religion by the experimental 
method, as ecclesiasticism is the verifica- 
tion of religion by the historical method. 
The doctrine of evolution has given an 
intellectual basis and a richer content to 
the sense of the unity of nature, which is 
the force of mysticism. -A weak poet, dis- 
trustful of his vision or of his own pow- 
ers, fears science and flees from it. A 


‘ pomorphization. 
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great and courageous poet seizes sci- 
ence. and turns it to his own uses. 
Tennyson and Sully-Prudhomme were 
among the first to perceive and to dem- 
onstrate the possibility of this. Maeter- 
linck, being of the generation born since 
the dawn of the scientific era, entered 
upon the inheritance of its wealth with- 
out having to pass thru any storm and 
stress period to acquire it. No traces of 
the fretful antagonisms of the nineteenth 
century disturb the equanimity of his 
essays. He sees no conflict between the 
scientific and poetic views of the world. 
He looks upon it with both eyes open 
and the two visions fuse into one solid 
reality. 

Maeterlinck has been a leader in that 
characteristic movement of the twentieth 
century which might be called the 
reanimation of the universe. Time 
was, and was not so long ago but 
that most of us can remember it, when, 
terrified by the advance of science, man 
did not dare to call his soul his own. 
Naturally he denied a soul to the rest 
of the world. Animals were automa- 
tons; plants, of course, unconscious ; 
and planets and machines out of the 
question. Nature was subjected to a 
process succinctly described as deanthro- 
To naturalists of the 
inanimate school an insect was not worth 
studying until it had a pin thru it. Ani- 
mals were only interesting when stuffed. 

Nowadays naturalists are going back 
to nature. They are leaving the labora- 
tory for the woods. They have come to 
realize that studying zoology in a mu- 
seum is like studying sociology in a 
cemetery. They have discovered that ani- 
mals and plants possess not. merely vital- 
ity, but individuality, and since man’s 
real interest in the world he looks down 
upon has always been, tho he has often 
denied it, because he hoped to see him- 
self there, a new school of fabulists has 
appeared who hold the mirror of nature 
up to us as Esop and Pilpay did of old. 

Among them there is no one, unless it 
be Kipling, who is the equal of Maeter- 
linck. Like Tyltyl, he wears the fairy 
button on his cap which, when touched, 
brings out the souls of things. And, as 
in the “Blue Bird,” the souls he. has once 
released by the magic of his phrases 
from their material prisons do not get 
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back again. They remain visible to us 
ever after; not merely the souls of the 
dog and the cat, but of the bee, the oak, 
the bread and the automobile. He shows 
us the cat as a diminutive but undomes- 
ticated tiger to whom we are nothing 
more than an overgrown and uneatable 
prey. We see thru his eyes the cultivated 
plants as our dumb slaves, for “the rose 
and the corn, had they wings, would fly 
at our approach like the birds.” 

The “Blue Bird” cannot escape com- 
parison with its rival on the contempor- 
ary stage, ““Chantecler,” but the similar- 
ity is superficial. They are as unlike in 
their philosophy as in their style. Mae- 
terlinck has written a fairy story for chil- 
dren; Rostand a satire for grown peo- 
ple. Maeterlinck conceals his depth of 
thought under a dialog of simple and 
artless prose. Rostand disguises his 
trivialities in elaborate and artificial 
versification. The “Blue Bird” is really 
the offspring of the “Little White Bird,” 
Mendel to the contrary notwithstanding. 
But Maeterlinck lacks the delicious 
humor with which Barrie had depicted 
his Peter Pan. 

With Maeterlinck, personification is 
not accomplished thru falsification. . His 
“Life of the Bee” is based on his own 
observation and wide reading, and is 
freer from error than most of the purely 
scientific books written on the subject. 
Such mistakes, in fact, as he makes, 
are accidental and never due to distortion 
or invention for the purpose of work- 
ing in a poetic fancy, or of pointing a 
moral. In fact, he does net point a 
moral. His nature studies teach no 
lesson unless it is the great lesson of kin- 
ship with nature. He does not, like 
Kipling, write an animal story with the 
aim of amending the budget bill or 
changing diplomatic relations. “The 
Life of the Bee” may be used as a social- 
istic tract. It may also be used as an 
anti-socialistic tract. ‘The spirit of the 
hive,” as he interprets it, attracts some 
people and repels others. Lord Avebury, 
who is the leading English authority on 
ants and bees, is the head of the society 
for opposing socialism. 

Maeterlinck is not one of those who 
set up animals on their hind legs to act 
as schoolmasters to men. He finds no- 
where outside of ourselves, neither in 
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the heavens above nor in the earth be- 
neath, that justice in which mankind 
instinctively and inevitably believes. He 
is as largely pragmatic as Sumner in his 
derivation of morality: 


_ “Between the external world and our ac- 
tions there exists only the simple and essen- 
tially non-moral relations of cause and effect. 

“In the course of adapting ourselves to the 
laws of life we have naturally been led to 
credit with our moral ideas those principles 
of causality that we encounter most frequently. 
And we have in this fashion created a very 
plausible semblance of effective justice, which 
rewards or punishes most of our actions in 
the degree that they approach, or deviate 
from, certain laws that are essential for the 
preservation of the race. 

_ “Within us there is a spirit that weighs only 
intentions; without us a power that only bal- 
ances deeds.” * 

This reads like a twentieth. century 
supplement to Huxley’s Romanes ad- 
dress. 

Maeterlinck’s sense of justice is more 
outraged by the calamities that result 
from the carelessness and malevolence 
of man than the disasters of earthquake 
and tempest. We are strange lovers of 
an ideal justice, he says; we who con- 
demn three-fourths of mankind to the 
misery of poverty and disease, and then 
complain of the injustice of impersonal 
nature.. And in reading a story of the 
“Arabian Nights,” he is struck by the 
fact that the women of the harem, crea- 
tures trained to vice and condemned to 
slavery, give utterance to the highest 
mora! precepts: 

“These women, who forever are pondering 
the loftiest, grandest problems of justice, of 
the morality of men and of nations, never 
throw one questioning glance on their own 
fate, or for one instant suspect the abomin- 
able injustice whereof they are victims. Nor 
do those suspect it either who ltsten to them, 
and love and admire and understand them. . 
And we who marvel at this—we who also re- 
flect on justice and virtue, on pity and love— 
are we so sure that they who come after us 
shall not some day find in our present social 


condition a spectacle equally disconcerting 
and amazing.’’* 


Maeterlinck stands quite aloof from 
politics, but not because he is out of 
sympathy with the tendency of the times. 
He has faith in democracy in spite of 


his clear perception of, its faults and 
dangers : 


“In those problems in which all life’s enig- 
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™The Mystery of Jystice” in “The Double Garden.” 
‘THe INDEPENDENT, January 3. 1901. 
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mas converge, the crowd which is wrong is 
almost always justified as ayainst the wise 
man who is right. It refuses to believe him 
on his word. It feels dimly that behind the 
most evident abstract truths there are num- 
berless living truths which no brain can fore- 
see, for they need time, reality and men’s pas- 
sions to develop their work. That is why, 
whatever warning we may give it, whatever 
prediction we may make to it, the crowd 
insists before all that the experiment shali be 
tried. Can we say that, in cases where the 
crowd has obtained the experiment, it was 
wrong to insist upon it?”’ 


“It would surely have been highly danger- 
ous to confide the destinies of the species to 
Plato or Aristotle, Marcus Aurelius, Shakes- 
peare or Montesquieu. At the very worst 
moments of the French Revolution the fate 
of the people was in the hands of philoso- 
phers of no mean order.” 

This democratic feeling seems to me 
to arise more from his mystical sense of 
the continuity of life than from personal 
disposition or political theory. In his 
earlier and more characteristic dramas 
the persons are hardly more than _talk- 
ing symbols. Their looks and costumes 
are not described, either in the stage di- 
rections or in the dialog. Their names— 
if he takes the trouble to give them 
names—are scarcely sufficient in some 
cases to indicate the sex. Their speech 
is language reduced to its lowest ele- 
ments, excessively simplified, in fact, and 
full of the repetitions and incoherencies 
common to stupid and uneducated peo- 
ple the world over. Maeterlinck him- 
self calls them “marionnettes,” and says 
that they have the appearance of half 
deaf somnambulists just awakening from 
a painful dream. 

But these puppet people are divested 
of individuality for the purpose of re- 
ducing them to the common denominat- 
ors of humanity. They are devoided of 
personal interest in order to prevent the 
attention of the spectator from being 
fixt upon them. They are made trans- 
parent so that we may look thru them 
and perceive the external forces which 
control them. The dramatic poet, he says 
in the preface to his early dramas, 
“must show us in what way, in what 
form, in what conditions, according to 
what laws, and to what end our destinies 
are controlled by the superior powers, 
the unintelligible influences, the infinite 
principles of which, in so far as he is a 

“The Double Garden.” 
“The Mystery of Justice.” 
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poet, he is persuaded that the universe 
is full.” 

Great poetry he regards as, composed 
of three principal elements: 

“First, verbal beauty, then the contemplation 
and passionate depiction of what really exists 
around us and in ourselves, that is to say, na- 
ture and feeling, and, finally, enveloping the 
entire work and creating its own atmosphere, 
the idea which the poet has of the unknown 
in which float the beings and things he evokes, 
of the mystery which dominates them and 
judges them and presides over their destinies.” 

The critics were not altogether wrong 
when they called the characters of his 
earlier plays “mere shadows.” But a 
shadow exists only when a bright light 
is cast on a real object. Maeterlinck’s 
purpose is to make Plato’s cave men 
aware of the drama that is being enacted 
behind their backs. The -real action of 
these plays is not that seen on the stage. 
His dramas contain their message writ- 
ten in secret ink between the lines, and 
it becomes visible only when warmed by 
the sympathy of the reader. 

At Mélisande’s deathbed the wise ol:l 
man sums up her character in the words: 
“C’était un pauvre petit étre mysterieux, 
comme tout le monde’’—‘She was a 
poor little mysterious being like every 
one.” “Like every one!” The phrase 
throws back a level ray of light, as tho it 
were a setting sun, and illuminates the 
road we have traversed. “Like every 
one,” and all this while we had been 
thinking what an unnatural and absurd 
creature this Mélisande was, this princess 
who did not know where she came from 
or where she was going to, who was 
always weeping without reason, who 
played so carelessly with her wedding 
ring over the well’s mouth, and whose 
words could never express what she felt. 
“Like every one’? perhaps . . . at 
any rate to be thought on, once it has 
been suggested to us. And in this con- 
nection we may consider a sentence in 
“Wisdom and Destiny” 

“Genius only throws into bolder relief all 
that can and actually does take place in the 
lives of all men; otherwise were it genius no 
longer but incoherence or madness.” 

What fun Francisque Sarcey did make 
of “Pelléas and Mélisande,” and of its 
admirers at its first representation in 
Paris in 1893. According to the veteran 
critic of Le Temps,” the play contained 


"See his “Quarante Ans de Théatre.” 
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a triple symbolism; one part not under- 
stood by the profane, one part not un- 
derstood by the initiates, and one part 
not un@erstood by the author. Maeter- 
linck was only a passing craze, he 
thought, due to the reprehensible fond- 
ness of the Parisians for anything for- 
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music, this same play that the critics 
called “Maeterlinck’s Sedan.” 

Even Richard Hovey, who first intro- 
duced Maeterlinck’s plays to America in 
the days when the “Green Tree Library” 
flourished and bore its strange fruit, 


feared that “his devotion to the wormy 


From a recent copyright photograph by Dover Street Studios, London. 
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eign. Yet some fifteen years after that 
he might have seen in New York blocks 
of people standing for hours in the snow 
around the Manhattan Opera House to 
get a chance to see this same play, tho 
with the added charm of Debussy’s 


side of things may prevent him from 
ever becoming popular.” But he got 
over his devotion to the wormy side of 
things and has grown into a more whole- 
some philosophy, and so into a greater 
popularity. The transition point in his 
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style and thought is marked by the pref- 
ace to his dramas, 1901. He neither 
recants nor apologizes for his earlier 
work, still less does he ridicule it, as 
Ruskin did his first writing, but he 
frankly and gracefully indicates the 
changed attitude toward life which 
shows itself in his later essays. 

He ceases to use the word “destiny” 
exclusively in its evil sense, and to rep- 
resent it as a power inimical to man, 
watching in the shadow to pounce upon 
us whenever we manifest a little joy. 


Fate in his later work does not always- 


mean fatality, and events are controlled 
by character more than by external 
forces. Man by wisdom can ‘overcome 
destiny. But Maeterlinck would have us 
take care to keep a sane balance of al- 
truism and egoism: 

“You are told you should love your neigh- 
bor as yourself; but if you love yourself mean- 
ly, childishly, timidly, even so shall you love 
your neighbor. Learn, theréfore, to love your- 
self with a love that is wise and healthy, that 
is large and complete.” 

It is a curious transformation by which 
this Belgian lawyer and esoteric poet 
has become one of the widest known of 
French playwrights and moralists. He 
was born in Ghent, August 29, 1862, of 
an old Flemish family. The name, 
“measurer of grain,” is derived from an 
ancestor who was generous in a time of 
famine. 

He was educated at the University of 
Ghent for law, in accordance with the 
wishes of his family, tho he would have 
preferred medicine. But his dominant 
interest was always literature. 

His experience at the bar was brief, 
a couple of criminal cases, and then he 
deserted the law and went to Paris for 
a year, where he was chiefly under the 
influence of the French symbolist, Vil- 
liers de l’Isle-Adam. Then he returned 
home to devote himself in quiet to the 
cultivation of his double garden of litera- 
ture and science. He was especially at- 
tracted by the freshness and richness of 
Shakespeare and his contemporaries, 
and, as he says, drank long and thirstily 
from the Elizabethan springs. In Shelley 
and Browning he was also deeply inter- 
ested.* 


%His admiration for Browning appears in his renly 
to Prof. William Lyon Phelns. of Yale, who had 
called attention to the close similarity between an in- 


cident in Browning’s “Luria” and Maeterlinck’s 
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At the age of twenty-four, he began 
to contribute to La Pléiade, the organ of 
the “Young Belgians,” a group of am- 
bitious young writers, impressjonists, 
seekers after novel effects of style, 
chiefly attained by means of transferring 
adjectives from one of the five senses to 
the other four. In the third number of 
this short-lived periodical was published 
Maeterlinck’s first and apparently his 
last story, “The Massacre of the Inno- 
cents,’ a biblical incident reset in the 
times of the Spanish wars.’* Here ap- 
peared some of the poems republished in 
1889 in the little volume entitled “Serres 
Chaudes” (“Hot-house Blooms”). 

The cross-fertilization of Elizabethan 
drama with French symbolism gave rise 
to the “Princess Maleine,” a new species 
if there ever was one, Shakespearean in 
form and incident, most un-Shakespear- 
ean in everything else. The first edition 
of this drama was an extremely limited 
one, twenty copies, printed on a hand 
press with Maeterlinck turning the crank. 

It was the “Princess Maleine,” which 
led to his “discovery” by Octave Mir- 
beau, who proclaimed it “the greatest 
work of genius of the times,” and “su- 
perior in beauty to what is most beauti- 
ful in Shakespeare.’”® This newspaper 
praise made Maeterlinck instantly fa- 
mous everywhere save in his own coun- 
try. His neighbors in Ghent refused to 
take it seriously, and thought it a pity 
that his family should encourage the 
young man in his mania, by paying for 
puffs like that. 

To trace Maeterlinck’s dramatic de- 
velopment is like watching a materializa- 
tion at a seance. His characters have be- 
come increasingly solid and lifelike, but 
they have lost the illusiveness and allu- 
siveness that made their charm in his 
earlier plays. Maeterlinck has never 
been able to equal Ibsen—nor has any one 
else—in the art of making a perfectly 
individualized and natural character serve 





“Monna Vanna.” Maeterlinck very frankly and 
courteously acknowledged his indebtedness to Brown 
ing, whom, he said, he regarded, like Eschylus, Sopho 
cles and Shakespeare, as common sources of literary 
inspiration. THe INDEPENDENT, March 5 and June 
II, 1903. 

“This is signed by his name in its original form, 
Mooris Materlinck. A translation of this and othe: 
tales by Belgian writers by Edith Wingate Rinde: 
was published in 1897 in the “Green Tree Library” 
of Stone & Kimball (now Duffield & Co.). 

Figaro, August 24, 1890. Octave Mirbeau is now 
engaged in booming Marguerite Audoux, the Paris 
sempstress who wrote “Marie-Claire.” 
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also as a type or symbol, thus doubling 
our interest by combining the specific and 
the general. 

Maeterlinck’s genius shows best in his 
own peculiar field of symbolism and 
suggestion, that of his early dramas and 
of the “Blue Bird.” His plays of a more 
conventional type, ““Monna Vanna” and 
‘Mary Magdalene,” betray his deficien- 
cies aS a dramatic writer, his lack of 
the power of plot construction and a 
sense of humor. “Mary Magdalene” is 
really as much a one-act play as “The 
Interior,” for the last act is the only one 
that counts. Here the crowd has the 
star part, the crowd of the lame, the 
halt and the blind, the sinners and the 
diseased, whom Jesus has cured and who 
now desert him; and the real drama is 
enacted, not in the upper chamber of the 
house of Joseph of Arimathea, but in 
the street outside, leading to the Place 
of the Skull. The scene of the woman 
taken in adultery is far less dramatic 
than in its biblical form, because in the 
play she is really protected by Roman 
swords, not by the awakened consciences 
of the mob. 

The continuous development of Mae- 
terlinck’s philosophy of life is shown as 
well in his plays as in his essays. Mary 
Magdalene, who would not save her Sa- 
viour by the sacrifice of her virtue, rep- 
resents a higher ethical ideal than 
Monna Vanna, who gives herself for the 
city. In his earlier plays Maeterlinck 
tries to frighten us with the traditional 
Terrors which in the “Blue Bird” are 
shown to be imprisoned and harmless in 
the Palace of Night. Old Time with his 
scythe, who as “The Intruder” of twenty 
years ago brought death into the house- 
hold, appears now in the “Blue Bird” 
under a kinder aspect, calling the Chil- 
dren of the Future into life. In fact, 
the “Blue Bird” represents the highest 
point of the philosophy of optimism, for 
it'is based upon the most daring of all 
the assumptions of science—that the 
secret of existence is also the secret of 
happiness. “To be wise is above all to be 
happy,” says Maeterlinck. Truly he has 
got a long way from Schopenhauer, the 
object of his boyish admiration. 

Maeterlinck has, in short, acquired a 
faith. I do not see exactly whom or 
what he has faith in, but he has faith, 


and that, after all, seems to be the main 
thing. The development of his thought 
has an especial interest in that it shows 
how a spiritual interpretation of the uni- 
verse and a moral support can be built 
up on pure agnosticism. From Christi- 
anity he has derived little except a vague 
symbolism and certain ethical ideals. He 
looks back with bitterness upon his 
school days in the Jesuit college at 
Ghent, but his writings show no trace of 
the anti~«lerical animosity which is so 
conspicuous in Haeckel’s. From the mys- 
tics he has derived much, especially from 
the German Novalis and the Flemish 
Ruysbroek, whose works he has trans- 
lated into French. In his preface to the 
latter he says: 

“Mystical truths- have this strange superior- 
ity over truths of the ordinary kind, that they 
know neither age nor death. . . . They pos- 
sess the immunity of Swedenborg’s angels, 
who progress continually toward the spring- 
time of youth, so that the eldest angels al- 
ways appear the youngest.” i 

But he undoubtedly owes his ethical 
and philosophical growth most of all to 
the study of nature, not the vague con- 
templation of natural objects which in 
the early Victorian era was thought 
proper pabulum for poets,-but the effort 
to understand nature thru the use of 
modern scientific methods. We are re- 
minded of Sir Thomas Browne, who 
says: “Those strange and mystical trans- 
migrations that I have observed in silk- 
worms turned my philosophy into divin- 
ity.” 

The reason why many poets and im- 
aginative writers of high ability find 
themselves without influence in the mod- 
ern world is, in my opinion, because they 
are ignorant of science or inimical to it. 
They, therefore, write for antiquity, 
which does not buy books, or for pos- 
terity, which, it is safe to say, will never 
come back to the position they hold. The 
people do not enjoy science, but their 
manner of thought is molded by it, and 
they are unaffected or repelled by music 
out of tune with it. 

Maeterlinck does not seem to me so 
much an original thinker as an exqui- 
sitely sensitive personality who is able 
to catch the dominant note of the times 
in which he lives, and to give it artistic 
expression, as a musician upon a high 
tower might take as his key the funda- 
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mental tone of the streets below, modu- 
lating his music as the rhythm of the city 
changes, not to obtain applause, but be- 
cause his soul is in sympathy with the 
life around him. In Maeterlinck’s writ- 
ings, various tho they be in form and 
topic, may be continuously traced the 
changing moods of the philosophy of the 
last twenty years, for he has always re- 
tained his sincerity of thought and cour- 
age of expression. 


“To look fearlessly upon life; to aetcept the 
laws of nature, not with meek resignation, 
but as her sons, who dare to search and ques- 
tion; to have peace and confidence within our 
soul—these are the beliefs that make for hap- 
piness. But to believe is not enough; all de- 
pends on how we believe. I may believe that 
there is no God, that I am self-contained, that 
my brief sojourn here serves no purpose; that 
in the economy of this world without limit 
my existence counts for as little as the evan- 
escent hue of a flower—I may believe all 
this, in a deeply religious spirit, with the in- 
finite throbbing within me; you may believe 
in one all-powerful God, who cherishes and 
protects you, yet your belief may be mean, 
and petty, and small. I shall be happier than 
you, and calmer, if my doubt ts greater, and 
nobler, and more earnest than is your faith; 
if it has probed more deeply ito my soul, 
traversed wider horizons, if there are more 
things it has loved. And if the thoughts and 
feelings on which my doubt reposes have be- 
come vaster and purer than those that sup- 
port your faith, then shall the God of my 
disbelief become mightier and of supremer 
comfort than the God to whom you cling. 
For, indeed, belief and unbelief are mere 
empty words; not so the loyalty, the greatness 
and profoundness of the reasons wherefore 
we believe or do not believe.” “ 


& 
HOW TO READ MAETERLINCK. 


To those familiar with Maeterlinck the fol- 
lowing, and perhaps also the foregoing, will 
be of no interest. But those who wish to 
make his closer acquaintance may find some 
suggestions not impertinent. 

Maeterlinck’s essays are published in Eng- 
lish by Dodd, Mead & Co. in five volumes, 
$1.50 each; The Treasure of the Humble; Wis- 
dom and Destiny; The Buricd Temple; The 
Measure of the Hours, and The Double Gar- 
den, All except the last are in the admirable 
translation of Alfred Sutro. The order given 
is that of their publication in French (1896- 
1904). Any one of them will give the reader 
an insight into the character of his thought; 
Wisdom and Destiny is the most consecutive. 
If one has time for but a single essay read 
The Leaf of Olive. ° 

For his treatment of nature see The Life of 
the Bee (Dodd, Mead; $1.59), essays in The 
Double Garden, and in The Measure of the 


"Wisdom and Destiny,” §70. 





Hours, and The Insect's Homer in Forum 
September, 1910. 

Of his dramatic work the early mystical 
plays are most characteristic. The timid 
reader should avoid reading them alone after 
dark. Yet there is nothing supernatural in 
them—except the sense of the supernatural 
that permeates them. Nothing happens that 
cannot be given a rationalistic explanation— 
only the reader is not disposed at the time 
to accept such an explanation. Select your 
co-readers with care (all plays should, of 
course, be read aloud); avoiding particularly 
the hysterical giggler, for the effect depends 
upon maintaining the. atmospheric pressure, 
and Maeterlinck treads close to the line that 
separates the sublime from the ridiculous and, 
as he himself confesses, he occasionally steps 
over. Read the original if you have any 
knowledge whatever of French, for the lan- 
guage is of the simplest and in these veiled 
dramas a slight additional haziness does no 
harm. (The French edition is published by 
Lacomb‘ez, Brusse!s, in three volumes at 3 fr. 
50 each; Vol. I, La Princesse Maleine, L’In- 
iruse, Les Aveugles; Vol. Il, Pelléas et Mé- 
lisande, Alladine et Palomides, Intérieur, La 
mort de Tintagiles; Vol. Ill, Aglavaine et 
Sélysette, Ariane et Barbe-bleue, Saur Bea- 
trice. Vols. I and II, trans. by Hovey, are sold 
by Dodd, Mead, in three vols., $1.25 each.) If 
you are doubtful of your ability to read “the 
static drama,” or of your capacity to enjoy it, 
begin with The Interior (The Home). Here 
the tragedy is enacted inside the house, while 
all the talking is done outside. If you do not 
find it to your taste, read some author you do 
like. If you find a fascination in it, pass on to 
The Intruder and The Blind. This last affords 
unlimited scope to those who are fond of run- 
ning down symbols. The dead priest in the 
midd'e of the group will stand for any form 
of ecclesiasticism you may have outgrown, and 
you can give the blind people around him the 
names of all the philosophers you know, ac- 
cording to the degree of their blindness and 
their reliance upon rationalism, intuitionalism, 
child psychology, animal psychology, etc., for 
a way out. But don’t think you have to label 
them at all if you don’t like to. 

To undefstand the Blue Bird, all you have 
to do is to become a child. Then. after you 
grow up again you may find that you under- 
stand it still better. It was first presented in 
Russia, where it is now being played by fifty- 
two companies. London and New York saw 
it before Paris, where it was last’ month put 
on the stage for the first time, with Madame 
Georgette Leblanc in the réle of Light. (Eng- 
lish version, Dodd, Mead, $1.25). Maeter- 
linck has taken out the forest conspiracy be- 
cause it scared the children, and substituted 
a new act containing one of his most original 
characters, the Happiness of Running Bare- 
foot in the Dew, who is apparently a daugh- 
ter of Dr. Kneipp (the new act may be found 
in the Woman’s Supplement of the London 
Times, December 17, 1910). ‘ 

Mary Magdalene is now being played by 
Olga Nethersole, but may be as well read as 
seen. Monna Vanna is prohibited by the Cen 
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sor in England, but has been played in this 
country by Bertha Kalich, without offense. 
The only play by Maeterlinck that is at all 
“Frenchy” is one he translated from the Eng- 
lish of John Ford. (Dodd, Mead & Co., pub- 
lish Joyselle and Monna Vanna, $1.25, and 
Sister Beatrice and Ariane and Blue Beard, 
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Montrose J. Moses to The Book News 
Monthly (March, 1909), and a more complete 
bibliography will appear in a life of Maeter- 
linck, by the same author, to be brought out 
soon by Duffield, $1.25. The sketch by William 
Sharp in the |Varner Library of the World’s 
Best Literature is remarkable for its insight, 


$1.25; Harper publishes Monna Vanna, $1.20; 
Crowell publishes Pelléas and Mélisande, $1 
and $1.50; R. F. Seymour, Chicago, publishes 
Twelve Songs of Maeterlinck, $1.50. Several 
of the plays can be found in back numbers 
of Poet Lore, sold by R. G. Badger, Boston.) 

\ list of over sixty references to books and 
articles on Maeterlinck was contributed by 


and the reader may also be referred to Hun- 
neket’s Iconoclasts, Thorold’s Six Masters of 
Disillusion and Harry’s brief biography, The 
lover of Maeterlinck, whose affection is cap- 
able of being alienated, should beware of read- 
ing the very clever parody on his style in 
Owen Seaman’s Borrowed Plumes (Holt, $1). 


New York City. 


© for the Farm 


BY EMMA PLAYTER SEABURY 


O ror the farm with the spring on the hills, 

And the valleys a-tinkle with ripple of rills, 

With the lilt and the song of the robin and wren, 
And the rollick of bobolinks up in the glen, 

A breath from the south with a sweet verdure hint, 





The leafing and budding and grasses a-glint ; 
The warm loamy meadows have droning and hum, 
And whisper of billows of clover to come, 


© for the farm with the lilacs in bloom, 

Where the orchards are white with their wealth of perfume, 
Where a pink and white shower rains down on the grass, 
And carpets the turf at our feet as we pass, 

Where the cattle come down the long lane with a fret, 

And leave the lush pastures with munching regret, 

And the plowboy goes whistling, his task to employ, 
Where work becomes pleasure, and living a joy. 


© for the farm, and the wood, and its scent, 

And a hunt for the mosses with flowers besprent, = 
The vines reaching out from the great spreading roots, 
The ferns reaching up with their soft plumy shoots, 
The tassels that fringe all the trees overhead. 

O give me the book of old Nature instead 





Of the narrow walled city, its problems and wants, 
And give me the music of Pan, and -his haunts, 

I am tired of men, O give back the charm, 

And the sweetness and breath of the spring on the farm. 


Curcaco, Itt. 











Will You Have a Gameless Continent: 


BY WILLIAM T. HORNADAY 


Director OF THE New YorK ZOOLOcICAL PARK. 


“In spite of all the boomin’, it will never seem 
the same; 
And the devil take a country that hasn't any 
game!” 
Reflections of Cheyenne Jim. 


HE American people are now called 

T upon to face squarely, and an- 

swer, man by man, the question: 

Shall we have a gameless continent, or 
not? 

It is a hard, ugly and miserably dis- 
agreeable question; but you and | have 
got to answer it, now,—for ourselves, 
our children, and posterity in general. 
Regarding our duty to wild life, we 
have lived in a fool’s paradise until our 
lease has expired, and the day of reck- 
oning has arrived. Shall we arouse and 
do what is vitally necessary to protect 
our miserable remnant of wild life, or 
shall we sleep on, and let it go to the 
devil? 

Every vote in the New York Legis- 
lature against the Bayne-Blauvelt bill to 
suppress market shooting and the sale of 
wild game is a clearly-cut, straight, wil- 
ful-and-knowing vote for the extermina- 
tion of all the feathered game of New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Con- 
necticut and Massachusetts. Let us 
make no mistake about this; for the 
facts alleged in this case have not been 
denied, and they can not be disproven. 
The extent to which ruffed grouse ille- 
gally killed, and illegally shipped in Con- 
necticut and Massachusetts, is bought on 
the sly and consumed in New York City 
is a disgrace to every voting citizen of 
the Empire State. 

We are maintaining here a gigantic 
“fence” for the sale, out of season, of 
game illegally killed in sister States,-— 
and also in our own State! Last year 
the Connecticut Fish and Game Protec- 
tive Associafion expended $450 in hiring 
detectives to catch the men in Connecti- 
cut who were shipping out-of-season 
grouse to the New York market; but the 


lawbreakers were too shrewd to be 
caught. 
The destructive influences that are 


operating with such deadly effect every- 
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where east of the Alleghanies are not 
confined to the East. They prevail al! 
over the United States; and the worst 
of it is that they can not be wholly erad 
icated without a great general movement 
on the part of the mass of the people, 
State by State. As every one knows, the 
great mass of people, even the decent 
majority, is so hard to reach that noth- 
ing short of a great earthquake, or a 
war, or a famine, is sufficient to sting it 
into action. We are, as a nation, the 
most easy-going people on earth. Many 
a man who is robbed is too lazy to re- 
port the crime to the police. There is 
much grumbling in the family circle, but 
the most of it ends there, long before 
the hour arrives for father to go to the 
office. 

The fatal weaknesses in our national 
attitude toward wild life are easily cata- 
logued and exhibited, and their wide- 
spread prevalence is. horribly evident. 
Here is the list: 

1—The killable game has been re- 
duced to so low a point that, speaking 
generally, we have today in the United 
States not more than one bird and one 
quadruped for every ninety-nine that we 
had forty years ago. If any one doubts 
this statement, I will ask him to wait for 
the report on the former abundance of 
our game that presently will be pub- 
lished by Mr. E. H. Forbush, the effi- 
cient State Ornithologist of Massachu- 
setts. He has shown me some of ‘his 
figures, but I do not propose to forestall 
him on this subject. 

2.—As the game has grown more and 
more Scarce, the number of guns and 
gunners has rapidly increased! Today. 
the number of hunters in the United 
States is enormous. In New York State 
there are, according to a careful estimate 
made by Mr. Andrew D. Meloy, prest- 
dent of the New York State League, 
about 300,000 active gunners, who hunt 
at least once every two years. Does not 
that mean about thirty hunters for every 
ruffed grouse, and fifty for every wood- 
cock and quail. Imagine what it means 
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for an army of even 100,000 armed men 
to take the field every year in this State 
against our miserable remnant of game 
birds! In Pennsylvania the men who 
constitute the majority of her grand 
army of shooters (at least 100,00c) are 
too mean to vote a hunter’s license of $1 
per gun to be expended in protecting the 
interests of the game! But then, it must 
be remembered that Pennsylvania once 
was the home of “the Fool Hawk Law,” 
that cost her farmers over a million dol- 
lars in two years. 
3.—Our killable game is being exter- 
minated according to law! In other 
words, the laws are so liberal to the kill- 
ers, and so hard on the game, ‘that the 
game is swiftly vanishing. Laws that 
are adequate to preserve the game, and 
permit it to increase ever so little, are 
called “drastic”; and the men they most 
affect “won’t stand for them’’—that is, 
if we consult their wishes about them! 
4.—The commercial interests of game- 
selling, gun-making, and feather-work- 
ing are terribly destructive influences. It 
has been demonstrated over and over 
again, all over the world, that no wild 
species can withstand exploitation for 
commercial purposes! In every case it 
spells speedy extermination. Even the 
whales of the sea can not survive the 
modern steam whaler and the awful har- 
poon cannon. Look backward at the 
American bison millions, the fur seal 
millions, the passenger pigeon millions, 
the pinnated grouse and quail millions, 
the South African elephants, the Guada- 
lupe elephant seal, the great auk, the 
egrets of Florida and Mexico, the mule 
deer of Colorado, the alligator of the 
South, and the beaver of the North! 
Where are they all? Destroyed, annihi- 
lated, exterminated, by greedy and rapa- 
cious men who wished to convert their 
remains into cash. Soon the musk-ox 
will follow them. 
How much longer is Christian “civili- 
zation” going to stand for such doings. 
5.—The majority of the American 
people are humane, just, merciful toward 
all creatures, and conscientious. It is on 
this fact that the future of this nation 
rests secure. Once arouse that majority, 
and it will right any wrong, in nation, 
state or municipality. It is to that great, 
patient, easy-going but God-fearing and 


forceful majority that the remnant of 
wild life must appeal for its preserva- 
tion,—if it is to be saved at all. Wheth- 
er it is possible to make that appeal so 
loud and so long that it will reach and 
arouse the majority is yet a grave ques- 
tion, a question literally of life or death! 
Opposed to the decent majority is a mi- 
nority that I will touch upon a little 
later. 

6.—In the making of adequate laws to 
stop abuses, and really promote the in- 
crease of wild life, the destroyers who 
are hit always raise a great outcry, and 
protest that the restrictions should be 
put upon some other fellow. For in- 
stance, the makers and users of the mur- 
derous automatic and “pump” guns,— 
deadly machines for bird slaughter, no 
more, no less,—always cry, “Enforce the 
game laws! Limit the bag! Shorten 
the open season! Do anything you like 
to restrict hunting, but DON’T touch 
the automatic and pump gun! Don’t in- 
terfere with an INDUSTRY! Don't 
hamper Inventive Genius!!” These are 
the very words that | have heard in my 
office and elsewhere, a score of times at 
least, from representatives of the ¢om- 
panies who make the guns. 

The game-dealers say, “Stop the kill- 
ing of game by sportsmen, and then 
game will be-plentiful!” A very ingen- 
ious theory, truly. The only trouble 


‘about its application lies in the fact that 


it aims to antagonize the very men whose 
efforts have done most to preserve to us 
the ragged remnant of game that exists 
in this land today. 

7—We come now to a destructive 
cause that no patriotic -American can 
mention without a distinct feeling of re- 
gret and shame. I refer to the lawless, 
reckless, conscienceless and vicious mi- 
nority that defies all laws, all codes of 
ethics and all rules of decency in secur- 
ing the utmost toll of wild life. In this 
land of too much liberty, and at times of 
disgusting license the lawless 10 per cent. 


.is everywhere present. From Portland, 


Maine, to Portland, Oregon, and from 
Point Barrow to Brownsville, there ex- 
ists everywhere a certain number of men 
who will break any game law that can 
be broken with a fair chance of immu- 
nity, and in the taking of wild life will 
employ every unfair advantage that the 
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devilish ingenuity of the meanest man 
can devise. There are plenty of men 
who will dynamite fish, snare ruffed 
grouse for market, steal breeding trout 
freshly placed in depleted streams, kill 
quail on their nests, kill robins, snow 
buntings and bluebirds for food, and 
shoot regardless of the scarcity of game, 
or of bag limits. When G. O. Shields 
coined the word “game-hog,” he intro- 
duced into the nomenclature of shooting 
and fishing one of the most useful and 
necessary words that ever entered it. No 
wonder that a judge on the bench has 
officially recognized its existence and its 
userulness. 

Take a case by way of illustration: 

At the hearing at Albany on March 
29, on the Bayne-Blauvelt bill to sup- 
press the sale of game, it was stated in 
the speech of the delegate representing 
the Sportsman’s Association of Rensse- 
laer County that in that region there are 
men making a business of snaring ruffed 
grouse illegally for the market; and 
“they send out their wives and daughters 
to take the grouse out of the snares, be- 
cause, even when they are caught in the 
act, no jury will convict a woman of 
breaking a game law in _ Rensselaer 
County !” 

In the State of New York, there is no 
bag limit on ducks, or other wild fowl. 
I know a Massachusetts game-hog who 
went to Great South Bay, and in two 
days slaughtered ninety-four ducks ; and 
he told me of it afterward without the 
slightest sense of shame. 

New York needs a bag-limit law on 
ducks, and she must have it, at an early 
date,—for the sake of public decency, if 
for no other reason. 

8.—The favorite weapons of the mar- 
ket gunner and the game-hog are the au- 
tomatic gun, of five shots with five pulls 
of the trigger, and the “pump” gun of 
six shots in about three seconds. And 
why? Because they are the deadliest 
guns to be had for money, and can be 
trusted to get far more game than the 
finest double-barreled gun. They give 
the game literally “no show’! In the 





hands of an expert market gunner, it is 
often possible to kill five ducks out of 
a single flock, and I have one record of 
eight from one flock—all that were in 
the flock! 
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The supreme deadliness of these guns 
is fairly beyond question. Their spon- 
sors reply, “Limit the bag, and enforce 
the law, and it won’t make any differ- 
ence to the game what kind of a gun 
kills it.” <Lhat old cry of “Enforce the 
law!” on the bag limit is like wiring to 
a starving man, “Feed yourself!” Jt 
can not be done! No sensible person 
needs to be told why. 

The use of the unfair guns in hunting 
wild game should be everywhere prohib- 
ited by stringent laws, until each gun is 
reduced to a two-shot capacity. Among 
real sportsmen there is no room for ar- 
gument on this subject. With game as 
horribly scarce as it is today, no gentle- 
man sportsman can use an automatic or 
“pump” gun in hunting. In my circle 
of friends there are several who own 
such guns but now never use them, be- 
cause their consciences will not permit 
them to do so. Pennsylvania prevents 
the automatic gun by a law that has been 
declared constitutional, in one of the 
strongest decisions ever rendered in a 
wild-life case. In nearly all the Prov- 
inces of Canada the same kind of a law 
is in force. 

y.—The sale of game, and the pre- 
mium that it pays on the regular business 
of market shooting, is the chief cause of 
the awful decrease of our feathered 
game. Today twenty-four States pro- 
hibit it by law; and those States contain 
a total of 43,000,000 people. But of the 
States bordering the Atlantic, only South 
Carolina maintains a serious embargo on 
the sale of game. As a result, the game- 
dealers of the big cities are reaching out 
their rapacious hands into every nook 
and corner of the East and South that 
still contains ducks, grouse, quail, wood- 
cock, snipe and shore birds. At this 
moment there now lie in cold storage in 





New York City the following dead 
birds: 
Wild ducks . 98,156 
ne EEE Pee ate abe Beet 48,780 
SE ria Pa, ci haw brad ckaceteaes k 14,227 
Grouse 21,202 
RN ee. da ethers Coe aide CRO, Ba at 7,825 
Se, Ee ee ee one Le 767 
PES PSaG ae bea te ae 419 
191,576 
Now, it is a fact that none of our 


neighboring States permit the killing 
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and exportation for sale of any of their 
vame birds! New York laws forbid the 
sale of any of her quail, ruffed grouse 
and woodcock, at all times. And what 
is the inevitable corollary of these facts ? 

Beyond question, at least 75 per cent. 
of all that dead game was taken illegally, 
is now illegally possessed, and eventually 
will be illegally consumed. The trouble 
is, We Cannot prove in court the sources. 

The greatest scourge to the wild game 
of the East is the sale of game. From 
Maine to Florida, that should be stopped 
immediately and forever, for all wild 
game. At the same time, laws should be 
enacted to permit the possession, trans- 
portation, sale and consumption of do- 
mestic game, bred and reared in fenced 
preserves, of the following species: 
pheasants (not ruffed grouse), mallard 
duck, black duck, white-tailed deer, elk, 
European red deer, fallow deer and roe- 
buck. This is the legislation that we 
desire to have enacted at Albany at 
this session. Watch the Bayne-Blauvelt 
bill; and ask your Senators and Assem- 
blymen far and near to vote for it until 
it passes. If any of them vote against 
it—what will you do about it? 

The salvation of our wild life now de- 
pends upon the average citizen, and what 
he conceivés to be his duty toward it. 
The need of the sportsman for game to 
shoot is not in my estimation the consid- 
eration of first importance. The wild 
life is worth most, as a public asset, to 
the millions of men and women, boys 
and girls, who love the outdoor life, the 
woods and the waters, but who do not 
shoot at all! The wild birds and beasts 
should be preserved for them. ° 

How can it be done? 

By creating a demand for it! 

The great majority of law-makers are 
quick to respond to the voice of the peo- 
ple. Ask for a Bayne bill against the 
sale of game; a bill to shorten all bag- 
limits and open seasons ; a bill for a long 
close season for any species that is 
threatened with extermination in any 
State; a bill to prohibit the use of auto- 
matic and pump guns in hunting; a bill 
to prohibit spring shooting ; and a bill to 
prohibit the use of the plumage of wild 
birds for millinery purposes, excepting 
game birds. 
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The great interest, aye, even the en- 
thusiasm, that has been aroused in New 
York in support of the Bayne bill proves 
once more what can be done whenever 
the people are reached by the news of 
a grave danger. The saving of the wild 
birds and beasts and fishes is a campaign 
of publicity and education. The legis- 
lation and repression will follow as day 
follows night. Congressmen and legis- 
lators can be depended upon to do the 
right thing provided they are asked suffi- 
ciently by the people they represent. 

Unfortunately, large sections of the 
press are apathetic. Altho a number of 
newspapers, beginning with the New 
York Times and ending with the Buffalo 
News, have given the Bayne-Blauvelt 
bill splendid support, a great many 
newspapers whose duty it was to offer 
support signally failed to accord it. In 
such a cause editorial indifference can 
easily become a misdemeanor against 
wild life. Toward the harried and hunt- 
ed wild things we owe a duty as good 
citizens that we can not evade without 
impairing our good citizenship. Far too 
long has this work been left to a corpo- 
ral’s guard of sportsmen and bird lovers 
and naturalists, poorly supplied with 
campaign funds. 

We have seen six species of birds ex- 
terminated in our own time. Fourteen 
other species are now on the high road 
to extermination in the near future. 
Here are the two lists: 





Tue Fate or Twenty Species or Our 


AMERICAN Birps. 
Already Extinct. 
Great Auk. _ Carolina Parrakeet. 
Passenger Pigeon. Flamingo (in the 
Labrador Duck. e.. Be) 
Eskimo Curlew. 
Next Candidates for Early Extinction in 
the United States. 
Trumpeter Swan. Willet. 
Whooping Crane. American Egret. 
Roseate Spoonbill. “Snowy Egret. 
Red-Breasted Wood Duck. 


Sandpiper. Sage Grouse. 
Bartramian Prairie Sharp-Tailed 
Sandpiper. Grouse. 


Golden Plover. 
Dowitcher. 


Pinnated Grouse. 








The fight for the remnant of wild life 
is on. Where do you stand? 


New York City. 








BY W J. GHENT 


Autrnor or “Our Benevotent Feupatism,” “Mass anp C1iass,” Erc. 


for workmen’s compensation for 

industrial accidents comes the de- 
mand for old-age pensions. It would 
seem—would it not ?—that if we can pay 
. pensions to men who, as soldiers, have 
destroyed lives, we might also pay pen- 
sions to men who, as toilers, have pro- 
tected and sustained lives. But in this 
matter, as in most other matters relating 
to the protection of workers, America 
lags far behind the rest of the world. 
Germany enacted an old-age and invalid- 
ity pension measure in 1889, Denmark 
a pension measure in 1891, Italy and 
New Zealand followed in 1898, New 


\ LONG with the increasing demand 


South Wales in 1900, and Victoria in 


1g01. Austria enacted a limited meas- 
ure in,1906. In 1908 Australia passed a 
general pension law, which superseded 
the New South Wales and Victoria laws, 
and in the same year’ both Canada and 
Great Britain followed with other meas- 
ures. In 1910 France revised its former 
pension schemes and enacted a compre- 
hensive law, and somewhat similar laws 
are now under consideration by both 
Sweden and Norway. No American 
State has so far established a general 
system of old-age pensions. 
Nevertheless, the subject, even here in 
backward America, is becoming more 
prominent day by day. A recognition of 
the duty of society to aid the veterans 
of its army of toil is becoming general. 
In several States commissions have in- 
vestigated, or are now investigating, the 
subject. The Illinois commission of 
1905 adroitly evaded it, but the Massa- 
chusetts commission of 1907 gave it a 
fairly thoro inquiry, tho an adverse re- 
port was presented (House Report, No. 
1,400, 1910). In the meantime the mat- 
ter has been brought before Congress by 
the bill of the Hon. W. B. Wilson, the 
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Democratic-Labor representative from 
Pennsylvania, Another bill will be pre- 
sented to the present Congress by Hon. 
Victor L. Berger, the Socialist repre- 
sentative from Wisconsin. 

The problem is one readily recogniz- 
able by every observant being who looks 
about him at the mass of misery caused 
by the insufficient incomes of aged men 
and women. But, unfortunately, here in 
America. we have few authentic figures 
to guide us. Perhaps the only figures 
of much value are those gathered by the 
Massachusetts Commission and _ pub- 
lished in its report. The cases of 3,746 
non-dependent poor, sixty-five years of 
age and over, were examined, with the 
following results: Among individual 
males, 39.3 per cent. received less than 
$5 a week, 40.7 per cent. received from 
$5 to $10 a week, and 21 per cent. re- 
ceived more than $10. Among females 
79 per cent. received less than $5, 18.7 
per cent. from $5 to $10, and only 2.3 
per cent. more than $10. The weekly 
average for the males was $7.32; that 
for the females $4.50. Those living in 
couples or families had larger incomes, 
but the average was far below the 
amount needed to support life decently. 
These are but a few picked cases from 
one State. We have nothing authentic 
to enable us to judge the proportion of 
aged poor to the whole population. 

Old-age pension schemes are of manv 
kinds. It is not necessary here to men- 
tion the private schemes—those which a 
railroad or a manufacturing company 
may propose or adopt—since the grow- 
ing demand is for a State system, one 
in which society as a whole acknowl- 
edges its obligations to the veteran toil- 
ers. The State systems, actual’ or pro- 
posed, are classified in the Massachu- 
setts report as follows: 
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1. Universal non-contributory. 
2. Partial non-contributory. 
3. Compulsory. contributory, 
subsidy. 
4. Voluntary contributory, with State sub- 
sidy. 
Voluntary, under public administration. 
Voluntary, under public supervision. 


with State 


Under the first system every citizen 
above a certain age would be entitled to 
a pension, without any contribution to 
the fund. No nation has yet adopted 
such a system. 

The second type is embodied in the 
British and Australian acts. The mini- 
mum age is seventy years in Great Brit- 
ain, sixty-five years in Australia. The 
maximum pension is $1.20 weekly in the 
former country, $2.40 in the latter coun- 
try. In both countries the pensioner 
must be “deserving” and must. be a resi- 
dent of at least twenty-five years’ stand- 
ing. If in Great Britain his yearly .in- 
come is more than $153, or in Australia 
he owns property worth more than 
$1,500, he is not eligible. No contribu- 
tion is required from the pensioner; the 
State furnishes all the funds. The Dan- 
ish system is also non-contributory. 


Germany’s act embodies the third type. 
Insurance is compulsory for all wage- 
earners and for certain salaried persons 


receiving less than $500 yearly. The 
workman, the employer and the State all 
contribute to the fund. The pension be- 
gins when the workman reaches seventy 
years. It is pitifully small; in 1907 it 
averaged only $40.41. The new French 
law is, in the main, modeled on the Ger- 
man system, tho the pensions are much 
larger. 

The Belgian act embodies the fourth 
type. The State contributes to the insur- 
ance funds which have been voluntarily 
saved thru the State annuity department. 
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The pension may begin after the fifty- 
fifth year. A supplemental and restricted 
system of non-contributory pensions is 
also in force. The fifth and sixth types 
of pension schemes are too inadequate 
to warrant consideration. 

There are thus two general types of 
pension schemes—the contributory and 
the non-contributory, the one in which 
the worker pays, the other in which he 
pays nothing directly. Of course either 
scheme may be either partial or inclu- 
sive: it may take in a few workers or 
all workers: while the contributory 
scheme may furthermore be either volun- 
tary or compulsory. Each scheme, as 
well as every possible variation of either, 
has its defenders and opponents. 

The opponents of State action in this 
matter assert that the results of an old-: 
age pension measure in America would 
be deplorable. Any kind would be bad 
enough, they say, but a non-contributory 
and inclusive one would be ruinous. For 
one thing it would be unconstitutional. 
This assertion may or may not be true; 
but even if true, constitutions are amend- 
able things, and no constitution can long 
withstand a united popular demand. 

Society owes a debt to its aged ‘work- 
ers. They have produced enormous 
wealth for others, but they have been 
enabledto save little or nothing for them- 
selves. They should not be taxed for 
this pension. By the time they have 
reached sixty years they have already 
made their contribution: nothing that so- 
ciety is ever likely to pay them will re- 
motely approximate the unpaid values 
which have been taken from them during 
their years of toil. They are entitled to 
end their days in comfort, and to enjoy 
that comfort, not in the confinement of 
an almshouse, but in entire freedom. 


Wasuincton, D. C. 





Be Clever, Sweet Maid 


BY THE BACHELOR MAID 


all. I do not know, as | review 

the various shocks thru which 

my cherished beliefs have toppled, one 
by one, that the path of my past is 
strewn with more ruined hopes and 
dreams than that of any average fellow 
creature. But | do sometimes think that 
in respect of one thing which seems to 
form a bulwark for the mental serenity 
of mankind in general I have been 
singularly unfortunate—if mental seren- 
ity is the ultimate in good fortune. [or 
| have never been able to blind myself 
to the flimsiness and easy destructibility 
of the sundry proverbs and maxims be- 
hind which others take refuge with un- 
questioning confidence in their impene- 
trability, and upon which they found 
their argumentative structures as if upon 
a solid rock. . The list of those in which 
I have lost confidence is long, but at the 
present moment [| am moved to speak 
especially of my conviction that to the 
numerous adages and quotations long 
accepted as Gospel when they are in 
truth most pernicious fallacies should be 
added that which prescribes, “Be good, 
sweet maid, and let who will be clever.” 
I cannot but observe in passing that, 
if the truth were told, I believe that we 
do not estimate goodness very highly 
among the attributes to be desired. 
Have you never noticed how we treat it 
as the mere fag-end of complimentary 
terms when we have run thru the whole 
list and found nothing else that seems 
applicable to the individual under con- 
sideration? We say, “Oh, well! she’s 
a good woman, and maybe she can’t help 
being disagreeable,” or “Yes, he’s a 
dreadful bore, but then—he’s good;” 
and we know perfectly well that that is 
the last thing we ever wish to have said 
about us. From which I gather that 
goodness is one of several virtues which 
we praise rather by reason of tradition 
than of conviction. I speak, of course, 
rather of goodness as practical than of 
the beautiful ideal. And I dare to pro- 
claim, however iconclastic the proclama- 
tion may be, that in that beautiful ideal 
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] ISILLUSIONMENT is the lot of 


there is no real goodness which is di- 
vorced from cleverness. I am _ using 
cleverness, too, in its best sense; not as 
that shallow endowment which makes its 
possessor merely “smart,” but as that 
combination of natural ability and thoro 
mental training which, once attained, 
permeates the whole being. of its pos- 
sessor with enduring qualities quite 
eclipsing “the smile that won't come 
off.” 

I do not propose, certainly, to be 
tempted into any sweeping assertion that 
I would not trust a woman unless she 
had been to college, because I am con- 
scious at this moment of too many per- 
sonally known exceptions on both sides 
to such a generalization. But if all the 


collegiate and non-collegiate acquaint- 
ances of my life could be ranged before 
me in two separate groups, | know to 
which one I should unhesitatingly turn 
for sympathy, for justice and for /asting 


friendship. The “feminine” and “do- 
mestic” women of my _ experience, 
that is to say, the superficially edu- 
sated and purposeless, have been effu- 
sively kind to me. They have enter- 
tained me and embroidered shirtwaists 
for me, they have adored me, in fine, 
until—oh! well, until a dozen of things. 
Until I was too busy to go to see them 
often, or until I innocently let fall my 
shadow across their love affairs, or— 
most often of all—until for no special 
reason their volatile affections flitted 
elsewhere. The educated women I have 
known, whether they .liked me or not, 
have on the whole been fair to me. And, 
with all my acknowledged weakness for 
dainty raiment, I must deliberately say 
that I have found that a tribute more 
permanently satisfying than even the 
very sweetest things in hand embroi- 
dery. An innate tendency to-be kind 
and generous is, like a comely person, a 
thing for which to offer becoming grati- 
tude to one’s Creator; it is not, so far as 
I can see, a thing over which greatly to 
plume oneself or a thing much to be 
counted upon by one’s friends, unless it 
has been given steadiness and direction 
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hy some process which can induce or- 
derly thinking. True, the educational 
process does not always educate; neither 
does “joining the church” always make 
a Christian, but still the world looks for 
its best people in the church, and for 
the most part finds them there. So, 
from another point of view, it will find 
its best men and women generally in the 
ranks of the college-bred. 

And I think that this is more conspic- 
uously true of women than of men. The 
business training of most men gives 
them a something—if not an apprecia- 
tion of the rights of the other fellow, at 
least a realization of what must of neces- 
sity be conceded to him—which serves 
as a sort of substitute for the logical fac- 
ulty developed by schooling. The home 
life of women generally, and the more 
“protected” and conventional it is, the 
worse it is in this respect, is calculated 
in every way to make them unreasonable 
and selfish, and their state is the more 
hopeless by reason of their utter uncon- 
sciousness of it. The home-bred woman, 
for instance, if one of her maids falls ill, 
will probably carry her toast and tea, 
perhaps even apply a poultice; but she 
will never have given her the surround- 
ings or the opportunities for rest which 
might have prevented the illness, because 
she has not touched even the border of 
that circle where people consider such 
things. And the same lack of that 
knowledge which leads to thought ren- 
ders her equally ineffectual in all the 
relations of existence. The “goodness” 
of the nice girl, brought up in a comfort- 
able home, with a little season of trans- 
planting to the carefully chaperoned life 
of some irreproachable young ladies’ 
finishing school, is not alone a thing too 
delicate for the storm and stress of 
temptation and disaster; it does not even 
show up very well in the long run of 
ordinary and uneventful domestic life. 

The longer I live, the more I am con- 
vinced that a very large proportion of 
the words and acts which we deem rep- 
rehensible in both men and women are 
the result of nothing but lack of culti- 
vated reasoning power. I am aware that 
almost everybody will be ready to meet 
this assertion with a list of historical per- 
sonages, male and female, equally noto- 
rious for their cleverness and their un- 
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scrupulousness. But I would reply that 
as a matter of fact the list is not long, 
relatively, and that the comparative in- 
frequency of such cases is precisely the 
thing which has given them undue im- 
portance in the minds of men. I think, 
too, that it might be found, and perhaps 
especially in the case of women, that the 
cleverness was a matter of unusual nat- 
ural gifts misdirected rather than of 
education. At least I feel that it is 
demonstrable, if psychologists cared to 
undertake the task, that many even of 
the acts termed criminal, certainly the 
most of the meanness, the injustice, the 
cruelty and selfishness which deform 
society come from persons not vicious or 
depraved, but simply untaught to see 
either their own or others’ actions in 
their logical relations and true propor- 
tions. The man who shoots his wife’s 
lover for doing precisely what he would 
do himself did he feel inclined, is the 
victim far less of outraged affection than 
of a code of reasoning so absurd that it 
would be funny if it did not bring trag- 
edy. (We do not seem to hear of many 
college professors doing it.) The noto- 
rious uncharitableness of women. to their 
own sex belongs in the same category. It 
is not the “good” woman, but the “ad- 
vanced” and educated one, who has 
dared to look at both sides of life, tho 
one be dirty, and to admit, not with 
slushy sentimentality but with -cool- 
headed justice, that about the same clay 
formed her kind and the “fallen” one. 
This last is assuredly a matter of record, 
and no mere theory of mine. Every in- 
telligent effort for social betterment in 
which women have taken part is due to 
women with a college training or its 
occasional equivalent. Even “mothers’ 
clubs,” if I am not mistaken, are due to 
the efforts of thoughtful women, gener- 
ally not mothers, to infuse a little of that 
quality into the reproducing class, 

It was not my purpose, however, to 
dwell on the work of the educated wo- 
man in college settlements, removal of 
police-court indecencies, and the like, 
since it is obvious as to be generally rec- 
ognized, but rather to call attention to 
the college-bred woman’s superiority in 
the supposedly smaller things of every- 
day life, in which according to popular 
estimate she “loses out.” 
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When I see merely how much more 
agreeable college graduates, in the mass, 
are than any other one class of people, 
I marvel that so much is written and 
said in criticism of the development of 
the “merely intellectual” in mankind, as 
if it were a process calculated not only 
to dry up all the milk of human kind- 
ness but also to evaporate all the com- 
mon sense from the subject who under- 
goes it. Of course, it is not hard to ex- 
plain when it proceeds from a certain 
class of Sunday newspaper and maga- 
zine contributors; we are always ready 
to proclaim the worthlessness of what 
we do not possess. “(I hasten to antici- 
pate here the gleeful query of some critic 
as to whether this explains my low esti- 
mate of goodness. I do not desire the 
kind of “goodness” which I have in 
mind, and neither do you, esteemed 
reader.) But I do not understand why 
occupants of pulpits, mainly college 
men, and of other public platforms, pro- 
claim the same idea so vigorously. The 


peculiarly unexplainable thing is that 
they seem not to recognize that college 
life does not develop the 


“merely” intel- 
lectual. Some college courses are better 
than others, certainly, and so are the 
professors who give them, but it is hard 
for a young man or woman to complete 
the work of an institution of respectable 
standing and not have gained a breadth 
of view and of human sympathy to be 
found in no other life offered to the 
young. And no more absurd untruth is 
given currency than that which repre- 
sents the college professor, especially the 
woman professor, as a sort of bloodless, 
half human intellectual freak, whose in- 
fluence upon young people, so far as it 
exists at all, is to draw them away from 
the simple and sane ideals of life to the 
abnormal and impracticable—to counter- 
act, in short, the influence of home and 
mother. It does, it is true, counteract 
in a measure the influence of some 
homes and some mothers; the only pity 
is that because of limited time and op- 
portunity that measure must be so small. 
Only within the last few days I have 
read in the “Foreword” to “Clara 
Wenckebach, Pioneer,” these words: 

“A life which represents a type of 
seemingly increasing prominence—that of the 
woman in whose mental make-up sex does 
not appear to be of prime and decisive im- 
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portance . . . the woman whose instincts and 
interests are intellectual rather than domes- 
tic; one who marries if the man comes het 
way, but otherwise ‘hunts’ congenial activity) 
in preference to man or motherhood.” 

The passage would seem to me, even 
if | had not known the woman who in- 
spired it, a peculiarly well-expressed 
definition of the woman professor, anc 
professional woman generally, as she 
actually exists. And to every woman 
who as a young girl knew Fraulein 
Wenckebach or that other woman with 
whose name Wellesley College is insep- 
erably linked, it seems to me that there 
can be no question that they represented 
the very best type of womanhood that 
can possibly be. That no one who did 
so know them can express an opinion of 
their intellectual qualities which does not 
also glow with love for their personality. 
perhaps is the best tribute that can be 
paid them. Yet neither was a mother, 
and the one who married continued her 
public activities so successfully that | 
suppose it must surprise most people to 
read that she reveled in her home life, 
and was enthusiastic over the paring of 
peaches and making of jellies. These 
women both were conspicuous proofs of 
the truth which seems to have escape 
an astonishingly large number of rea- 
soners upon the woman question—that 
no amount of studious delving, of public 
administrative duty, ever destroys the 
taste for pleasant domestic surround- 
ings, the love for little children, the 
fidelity to friends, in women at all en- 
dowed originally with these lovable qual- 
ities, but that the exclusively jelly-mak- 
ing tribe, while displaying the “woman- 
ly” graces no whit more attractively, 
have found no avenues of possible men- 
tal activity or practical utility beyond 
the consideration of the relative merits 
of apple and quince. That is a very 
good thing to know, but it must be con- 
ceded that as a continual subject of 
meditation and discussion it—palls. 
This illustration I use by way of prepa- 
ration for the utterance of a very shock- 
ing sentiment, but none the less pro- 
foundly true, in my opinion. It is this: 
that on a larger scale it is just as absurd 
to say that the highest vocation of 
woman is to be a good mother an«| 
homekeeper as it is to say that the 
noblest thing in homekeeping is to make 
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good orange marmalade. Such confec- 
tions no one appreciates more than I, 
but ability to create them is a small part 
of the equipment of a good housekeeper. 
So is performing the maternal and 
wifely functions an exceedingly small 
fraction of the life of a truly good 
woman. I have taken pains not to say in 
the foregoing sentence, “being a good 
mother.” For there is this difference 
between maternity and _ jelly-making; 
you may make admirable jellies and 
know pretty nearly nothing else in the 
world, but not so can you make a good 
mother. Possibly my experience has 
been -unfortunate, but I never yet met 
any female creature who rolled up her 
eyes and gushed that she believed her 
duty as a mother to be higher and more 
sacred than anything else in the world, 
who was a good mother, or a good any- 
thing—even dresser. For such women 
generally make this an excuse, along 
with other of their sins of omission, for 
being both down at the heel and sloppy 
at the waist-line. . 

Had Clara Wenckebach and Alice 
Freeman Palmer elected to be mothers, 
they would have been as much better 
mothers than those who boast of being 
only that as their intellectual outlook 
was broader, their wise sympathy deep- 
er. It is given only to the few, certainly, 
to possess such a combination of rare 
intellectuality and personal magnetism 
as these two women had. But no woman 
lives who cannot make more of such 
graces as are hers by the cultivation and 
active definite use of such intellect as is 
also hers. In the late discussion as to 
“Why Educated Women Do Not 
Marry” I have been  surprised—and 
somewhat pained—to see the general 
tendency among its educated discussers 
to accept the popular theory of the pro- 
fanum—not to say malisnum—volgus 
that the educated woman is less attrac- 
tive to men than the pretty fool. (Why 
always “pretty fool’? As many of 
them are homely as of doctors of phil- 
osophy.) For my own observation—but 
for my unbounded respect for the de- 
mands of public opinion as to the humil- 
ity to be observed by the unwedded in 
speaking on this topic I might add ex- 
perience—has been to the contrary. If 
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I may express a belated opinion, I 
should say that that peculiar quality 
which inspires love in the opposite sex 
is not, in either men or women, a ques- 
tion of education or the lack of it. I de 
not know what it is, but we all recog- 
nize its existence. Some women will ai- 
ways have lovers, and some will always 
be made confidantes of hearts distraught 
by the wiles of Polly Jones. And both 
may be college professors or both maid- 
ens innocent of scholastic lore and dedi- 
cated to bridge and fancy-work; their 
destinies so far as man is concerned will 
be about the same. I cannot but add, 
however, that I think about as effica- 
cious a matrimonal anti-toxin as a wo- 
man can employ is to be eager to marry. 
And, further, I should suppose that any 
man of intelligence would be as little 
attracted as I am by the woman who, 
having tasted the delights of study and 
engaged successfully in any professional 
work, cries out that nothing in all this 
can give her any satisfaction, but only 
a husband and a house to keep for him. 
Such occasional college graduates do 
stand as stubborn testimony to some yet 
uncorrected defect in our system of fem- 
inine education. I can hardly believe 
that that defect is explained by the late 
brilliant discovery that “the women’s 
colleges are merely imitating the educa- 
tion of men.” I should say that the 
trouble is that they have not yet thor- 
orly inculcated the idea that, tho there 
are properly certain lines for sex, as for 
individual, specialization, in the essen- 
tials of mental training there is no edu- 
cation for men and education for women, 
but only for human beings. And when 
there is so much in life for women as 
well as men besides marrying and giving 
in marriage, surely we do but ill to de- 
preciate for the former that which opens 
for them the door to it all, and which for 
matrimony assuredly raises the quality 
if not the quantity. 

And so, if it seem too startling to re- 
verse our motto to read, “Be clever. 
sweet maid, and let who will be good,” 
at least I venture to paraphrase another 
from a more inspired source: “Seek 
first the kingdom of intellect, and all 
these things shall be added unto you.” 
For | have seen it proved. 











Courage 
BY JAMES 
ROF. JOHN M. TYLER, of Am- 


herst, lately startled the members 
of the American Psychical Edu- 


p 


cation Association—if those devoted to 
the study of occult phenomena are capa- 
ble of being startled —by stating that 
women are and have always been strong- 


er than men. Whether there is a biologi- 
cal, physiological or psychical basis for 
this assertion we are not prepared to say 
on the evidence thus far presented. That 
it contradicts what have been accepted as 
the analogies of nature is undoubtedly 
true. The fact remains, however, that 
whether women are stronger or weaker 
than men they have the courage to do a 
good many things which men are afraid 
to attempt. This is strikingly exempli- 
fied in the way in which thousands of 
women have espoused the issue of 
female suffrage, and the readiness with 
which they invite a’ modified form of 
martyrdom by defying law and order 
and making themselves at once odious 
and ridiculous for no better reason than 
to focus public attention upon a demand 
which they see no other way to empha- 
size than by vagaries. It would certainly 
be difficult to find an equal number of 
men who would be half as brave in like 
circumstances. They might risk death 
without hesitation to support a convic- 
tien, but in a case where violence could 
accomplish nothing and __ persistence 
might, they would lack the courage to 
begin and the fortitude to persist, espe- 
cially if laughed at. 

An illustration of this is found in the 
readiness with which women in civilized 
communities conquer popular  disap- 
proval of changes in styles of dress by 
open defiance of public opinion until it 
accepts what they wish it to accept. Just 
now we are witnessing the preliminary 
skirmishes of what looks very much like 
a revolution in female dress. What is 
known as the harem skirt in various bi- 
furcated modifications is now under 
consideration. If it commends itself to 
the average woman as for any reason a 
desirable innovation, its adoption is in- 
evitable. Newspaper ridicule, masculine 
disapproval, adverse legislation, and 
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Cc. BAYLES 


even -ecclesiastical prohibition, from mild 
and tearful pastoral admonition to the 
major excommunication,’ would | only 
hasten its adoption. When the women, 
for reasons of their own, are ready for a 
dress revolution, it will come as certainly 
as harvest follows seed-time, and they 
will be indebted to no one but themselves 
for bringing it about. 

With men such a revolution, while 
possible, would assume the character of 
an evolution after nature’s method in the 
differentiation of species. Much as a 
man may desire an immediate and radi- 
cal change in his customary attire, he 
lacks the courage to initiate it or even 
to follow a movement in that direction 
unless at a safe distance. For example, 
he knows from experience that long 
trousers are uncomfortable, expensive, 
difficult to maintain in shape and, in 
stormy weather, as impractical as could 
be devised. He longs for the freedom 
of knee breeches which his forefathers 
knew and realizes that he has been sub- 
ject all his life to the tyranny of the 
tailor who has every reason for keeping 
long trousers the fashion. Many weak 
and futile attempts have been made to 
popularize knee breeches, but they failed 
because the men who approved them 
were afraid to wear them except on the 
golf links. 

We are now within a few weeks, at 
most, of more than tropical heat, but the 
question of suitable dress for men when 
high temperatures are intensified by high 
humidity is as far from a sane solution 
as at any time within a century. Before 
long the average man will awake to a 
realizing sense of the fact that however 
ample his wardrobe he has nothing to 
wear which in any respect is suited to 
his meteorologic environment. The most 
he can do, and about all that is possible 
to be done beyond donning lighter un- 
derwear, is to leave off his waistcoat, 
which is permissible when his linen is 
immaculate, provided he conceals his 
suspender buttons. Between the summer 
suit and the suit made for another sea- 
son the difference is chiefly one of color. 
To be “well dressed” in midsummer he 
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must be uncomfortable. He knows this 
very well, but he lacks the courage of 
his convictions and deliberately sacrifices 
comfort on the altar of his moral in- 
vertebration. 

That nearly every detail of the con- 
ventional masculine attire is as unsuited 
to our normal summer temperatures as 
ingenuity could devise, will be admitted 
without discussion. The average man 
appreciates the comfort of laying off his 
coat, waistcoat and collar when warm, 
but feels it incumbent upon him to re- 
sume these superfluous impedimenta 
when he emerges from privacy or when 
it is intruded upon. by visitors, especially 
women. .These same women may be 
clothed in all modesty in linen skirts and 
diaphanous shirt waists. As a matter of 
fact the man would be as appropriately 
and suitably dressed in well-laundered 
pajamas. Apparently, it should require 
no great effort to popularize the two- 
piece suit of light flannel or soft linen, 
and what such an innovation would 
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mean to mankind in the north temperate 
zone could scarcely be exaggerated. The 
two-piece suit would consist of shirt and 
trousers, united by a belt or sash as 
fancy might dictate. It could be perfect 
in cut and fit, faultless in creasing, 
agreeable in color and so obviously com- 
fortable as to command the approval of 
the most fastidious. Incidentally, it 
would have the advantage of being 
strictly practical, and when a drop in the 
temperature demanded it might be worn 
with a coat. Whether light or heavy un- 
dergarments, or none at all, were worn 
with such a suit, would depend upon the 
condition of the sensory nerves of the 
wearer. The only reason the average 
man does not.provide such an outfit in 
anticipation of what he knows is immi- 
nent, is that in such matters he is pigeon- 
livered and lacks gall. His mother, his 
wife or his sister should take him ‘in 
hand and inspire him with the courage 
to be comfortable. 


New York City. 


To Dandelions 


Crocus, peachbloom, violet, 
Daffodils with dewdrops wet, 
Lovely all, and lovely, too, 
Dandelion flower, are you! 
Minting all the mellow mold 
Into starry yellow gold, 
April’s darling prodigal, 
Happy spendthrift, friend of all, 
Lavish largess flinging free 

In your gay camaraderie, 
Flower of joy, the robins sing 
Blither for your blossoming 
And the bee and butterfly, 
Seeking you, forsake the sky! 


*BY EVALEEN STEIN 


Sunny-hearted, even so, 
Childhood’s merry playfellow, 
Decking little ones with rare 
Sea-green curls as mermaids wear, 
Filling chubby palms that press, 
Holding you in close caress, 
Offering to autumnal age 
Springtime’s happy heritage, 
Making all the pathways bright 
For the wayfarer’s delight, 

Ah, let no one grudge the room 
For your twinkling yellow bloom! 
Surely should such beauty be 
Hailed and cherished gratefully! 


And that Field of Cloth of Gold 
Trodden by those kings of old, 
Did it show such rich array 

As our own home fields today ? 
Nay, I think not any gem 

In most royal diadem, 

None can boast a truer worth 
Than this living gold of earth, 
Making with its glittering 
Every passer-by a king. 
Crocus, peachbloom, violet. 
Daffodils with dewdrops wet, 
Lovely all, and lovely, tou, 
Dandelion flower, are you! 


LAFAYETTE, IND. 





Our Savings Bank Deposits 


BY WILLIAM B. BAILEY, Ph.D. 


Assistant Proressor oF PotiticaL Economy In YALE UNIVERSITY. 
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sent to a considerable degree the 

accumulations of wage-earners, 
the statistics of these savings should at- 
tract public interest. In 1910 there were 
9,142,908 depositors in the 1,759 savings 
banks of this country, with a total of 
$4,070,000,000 to their credit. How 
rapid has been the increase in the num- 
ber of depositors is made apparent when 
we consider that in 1820 they were less 
than 9,000, in 1850 only about 250,000, 
that in 1866 the number for the first time 
passed the 1,000,000 mark, and in 1891 
the number was about 4,500,000, or half 
as many as at present. 

The deposits in these savings banks 
exceeded $1,000,000,000 for the first 
time in 1883, and passed the $2,000,000,- 
000 mark in 1898. To the $4,000,000,000 
of deposits in the savings banks there 
should be added a total of $576,000,000 
in savings bank deposits. in nearly 3,000 
national banks, so that the total savings 


C= savings bank deposits repre- 
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subject to the call of depositors is now 
nearly $5,000,000,000. If all of these 
savings bank depositors should withdrew 
their savings on the same day there 
would not be enough money in the 
United States to pay them if all of our 
gold, silver, paper money and fractional 
coin should be given to them. 

Not only has the total number of de- 
positors and the amount deposited in 
creased with remarkable rapidity, but the 
average per depositor has increased 
nearly four-fold in a little less than a 
century, growing from $131.86 in 1820 
to $445.20 in 1910. The average to each 
depositor in the New England States is 
$396, in the Eastern States $488.96, in 
the Southern States $250.15, in the Mic- 
dle Western States $366.41, in the West- 
ern States $206.08, and in the Pacific 
States $733.46. The largest average re 
ported by the Comptroller of the Cur 
rency, in 1910, was $971.45 in Oregon 
and the smallest $58.64, in Alabama. 


New Haven, Conn, 
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A Womanly Advocate of Wom- 


an’s Cause 


In the pathetic introduction to Olive 
Schreiner’s new book, Woman and La- 
bor,* pathetic in its self-restraint and 
passionless statement of the hard condi- 
tions under which it was written during 
the Boer War and her own imprison- 
ment, she tells of a larger work of which 
the present formed only one chapter out 
of twelve. It is the world’s loss that her 
great work, “Musings on Woman and 
Labor,” was wantonly destroyed in the 
looting of Johannesburg by the British 
troops; we could spare many world- 
famous art treasures more easily than 
this, which had occupied many years of 
Mrs. Schreiner’s life in writing, and 
which she is unable to reproduce because 
of ill health. The allegory, “Three 
Dreams in a Desert,” published nineteen 
years ago in her lyrical book entitled 
‘‘Dreams,”” was taken from the lost man- 
uscript, a fact which intensifies our re- 
geret for its destruction. 

The greater part of the present book, 
IVoman and Labor, is concerned with 
“Parasitism” as it faces the race today, 
and threatens all civilized nations with 
deterioration and decay. There is no 
trace of bitterness toward men, nor of 
distrust of women, cognate faults of the 
opposing factions on the woman ques- 
tion. The argument is sane, dignified, 
able and eloquent. Mrs. Schreiner rec- 
ognizes the great, impersonal social 
forees and changes which have brought 
about evil conditions in the life of mod- 
ern women; that their unemployment is 
only a part, but a very dangerous part, 
of the unemployment of a large number 
of the race; the result of the production 
of machines to lessen the number of 
workers required ; that every such great 
change renders a readjustment impera- 


tive; that the unrest among women at, 


the present day is not a symptom of de- 
terioration, but a sign of vital power, of 


*WomAN AND LAsor. By Olive Schreiner. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Com any. $1.25 


unspent energies seeking an outlet in la- 
bor, without which any race or portion 
of a race will disintegrate and degener- 
ate; that the mothers of men must be 
given the right to labor freely in any 
field or the whole future of the race will 
be in peril; that this demand for oppor- 
tunity is not morbid but healthful. 

... The fact, which I have come to re- 
gard as almost axiomatic, that the women of 
no race or class will ever rise in revolt or 
attempt to bring about a revolutionary read- 
justment of their relation to ‘their society, 
however intense their suffering and however 
clear their perception of it, while the welfare 
and persistence of their society requires their 
submission: that wherever there is a general 
attempt on the part of the women of any so- 
ciety to readjust their position in it, a close 
analysis will always show that the changed or 
changing conditions of that society have made 
woman's acquiescence no longer necessary or 
desirable.” 


The chapter upon “Women and War” 
glows with a white heat of indignation 
at the cruel waste of life in war, life 
which has cost the mother so much flung 
away heedless of the pain and toil that 
produce it; we can picture the whole 


. chapter written under the cruel condi- 


tions of the Boer War, with her own 
heart broken at the needless sacrifice 
about her. “We pay the first cost on all 
huiman life,” she cries, “ when- 
ever war occurs, if the state is to survive, 
there must be an increased child bearing 
and rearing. This throws upon woman 
a war tax, compared with which all that 
the male expends in military preparation 
is comparatively light.” But there is 
no antagonism toward man; the author 
reiterates that the tendency of the wo- 
man’s movement is toward a closer and 
finer union of the two; that it will result 
in a purer and more sympathetic relation 
toward each other. 

“Always in our dreams we hear the turn of 
the key that shall close the door of the last 
brothel; the clink of the last coin that pays 
for the body and soul of a woman; the falling 
of the last wall that encloses artificially the 
activity of woman and divides her from man; 


always we picture the love of the sexes as 
once a dull, slow, creeping worm; then a tor- 
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pid earthly chrysalis; at last the full-winged 
insect, glorious in the sunshine of the future.” 

For Olive Schreiner sees that the full 
freedom of woman does not lead to im- 
morality, but to a sterner sense of duty 
and obligation; to a higher ideal of sex 
relations. Nothing is more attractive in 
this summary of the new social ethics 
than the breadth of view, the clarity and 
charity of the discussion. Mrs. Schreiner 
is a woman of rare power. In genius she 
stands in the front rank of her sex. In 
ripe wisdom, sanity and fairness we re- 
call no recent book that equals Woman 
ant Labor. The spirit of self-sacrifice 
and devotion which 
inspires the leaders in 
the movement for the 
equality of the sexes 
is finely interpreted 
by her in the follow- 
ing words: 

“I should like to say 
to the men and women 
of the generations which 
will come after us— 
You will look back at 
us with astonishment! 
You will wonder at pas 
sionate struggles that 
accomplished so little; 
at the, to you, obvious 
paths to attain our ends 
which we did not take; 
at the intolerable evils 
before which it wiil 
seem to you we _ sat 
down passive; at the 
great truths staring us 
in the face, which we 
failed to see; at the 
truths we grasped at, 
but could never get our 
fingers quite round. You 
will marvel at the labor 
that ended in so little; 
but, what you will never 
know is how it was 
thinking of you and for 
you, that we struggled 
as we did and accom 
plished the little which : 
we have done; that it was in the thought of 
your larger realization and fuller life that we 
found consolation for the futilities of our own.” 

& 

....One of the travel-books on Stokes’s 
spring list is Miss Betham-Edwards’s Un- 
frequented France, and among the art books 
announced by the same publishers are studies 
of Constable, Romney, Masaccio. Vermeer 
and Metsu, in “The Painter’s Series,” of 
Corot and Delacroix in the “Masterpieces in 
Color,” and Three French Painters of the 
Eighteenth Century—Le Brun, Chardin and 
Fragonard—in the “Great Masters Series.” 





OLIVE SCHREINER, 
Author of “Woman and Labor.’ 


Scribner's Sons. 
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George Meredith 


Votumes XIX to XXII in the hand 
some “Memorial Edition’* of Georg: 
Meredith’s writings, containing respec 
tively Vol. XIX The Amazing Marriage 
Vol. XX Celt and Saxon, Vok XX! 
Farina, The Case of General Ople anc 
Lady Camper, and The Tale of Chloe, 
Vol. XXII The House on the Beach 
The Gentleman of Fifty and the Damse 
of Nineteen, and The Sentimentalists, an 
unfinished comedy, complete the noble 
body of fiction produced by the master 
novel'st of his time. This great group 
of novels and _ tales, 
constituting both a 
wonderful gallery oi 
more than 1,200 por- 
traits and sketches of 
imaginary men and 
women and an in- 
valuable commentary 
on human character 
and conduct, is so 
diversified, both in 
content and in style, 
as to be fairly bewil- 
dering to the begin- 
ner; and, as often 
happens to an author 
of such brilliant ver- 
satility, Meredith 
suffers misapprecia- 
tion and even misun- 
derstanding in the 
minds of many read- 
ers because they have 
begun to read him at 
the wrong end. The 
reader who does not 
yet know the work of 
this original and dar- 
ing creator of the 
philosophic novel can 
hardly do better than 
to begin with either The Adventures of 
Harry Richmond or that most entertain 
ing of all the novels, Evan Harrington 
and follow these with Diana of the 
Crossways. Next take up The Ordeal 
of Richard Feverel, that poignant trag 
edy of first love which in its glowing 
fusion of intellect and feeling is consid- 
ered by many to be the greatest of all of 


’ 


(Stokes. ) 


*MemortaL “Epitson oF THE Works oF GeEorG! 
MerepitH. Vols. XIX to XXVI. New York: Charles 
$2 each. 
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Meredith’s novels. Then would come as 
good a time as any to read the shorter 
stories: Farina, a tale of romantic ad- 
venture in a medieval setting ; those cap- 
tivating ebullitions of the comic spirit. 
The House on the Beach and The Case 
of General Ople, and the profoundly 
tragic Tale of Chloe. One should now 
be ready for Sandra Belloni and its se- 
quel Vittoria. These might be followed 
by Rhoda Fleming and that in turn by 
Beauchamp’s Career. The rest of the 
novels might as well be enjoyed in their 
chronological order: The Egoist, The 
Tragic Comedians, One of Our Con- 
querors, Lord Ormont and His Aminta, 
The Amazing Marriage, Celt and Saxon. 
Anyone who has come thus far will not 
be satisfied until he has read also The 
Shaving of Shagpat, the first of Mere- 
d'th’s prose writines, and for those who 
are not willing to take it as simply the 
thousand-and-second entertainment of 
Scheherazade, one of the hardest to read. 

Volume XXIII of this edition contains 
the Essay on Comedy and other critica! 
pieces. The last three volumes received 
are given to the Poems. And an impres- 
sive showing it makes now that the 
whole of Meredith’s work in verse has 
been gathered together, for the first time. 
He was a poet before he began to write 
novels; he continued to write poems 
after he had ceased from fiction, and no 
other English novelist ever produced so 
much verse of such a high order of 
merit. To a certain extent, thruout his 
career, the poems paralicled the novels 
and they show a similar progress‘on 
from the simplicity of youth to great 
complexity of thought rigidly com- 
pressed in its expression. The student 
of Meredith’s poetry should begin with 
“Love in the Valley,” seme of the tune- 
ful, lilting, simple songs of his first vol- 
ume (supprest thruout the author’s life- 
time, and now first brought together 
with all his later verse to make the col- 
lection complete), and the dramatic ly- 
rics: “Martin’s Puzzle,” “The Old 
Chartist” and “Juggling Jerry”—three 
little masterpieces of genre painting in 
which Meredith has dealt with the hum- 
blest rural life as feelingly as anv Eng- 
lish poet. When one has listened to the 
music of “The Lark Ascending,” “Me- 
lampus,” “Seed-Time,” “The Thrush in 


February,” and the masterly “Hymn to 
Color”; has enjoyed the incisive thrust 
of the sonnets, and has appreciated the 
“passionate and various beauty” of 
“Modern Love” which Swinburne long 
ago pointed out when acclaiming it “in 
some points a poem above the aim and 
bevond the reach of any but its author,” 
he will be ready to delve for himself in 
the rich mine of Meredith’s later ethical 
work in verse. 
x 


Old Country Inns of England. By Henry 
P. Maskell and Edward W. Gregory. Bos- 
ton: L. C. Page & Co. $3. 


“We can safely assert that no English inn 
has a history of more than &oo0 years. .. . 
Very few hostelries can trace their independ- 
ent existence to a period earlier than the four- 
teenth century.” 

In spite of their shockingly brief record, 
English inns have for the American tour- 
ist an interest almost if not quite as live- 
ly as English churches and manor houses 
and colleges. True it is that they are 
decadent in more senses than one, and 
that scores of old gentlemen have writ- 
ten letters to the editor of the Spectator 
demanding, What does it mean? True 
it is that the cookery of English inns is 
nothing for an Englishman to be 
proud of, and that even the ale-room is 
not what it once was. Yet the English 
inn is perhaps all the more natural a sub- 
ject for the historian because it is decid- 
edly on the wane; and the present writ- 
ers have prepared a volume that is, with 
the drawings for which they are respon- 
sible, decidedly attractive. The light it 
reflects, directly or indirectly, upon vari- 
ous English institutions. is indeed con- 
siderable. From the chapter on The 
Inns of Literature and Art we miss 
Crabbe’s name and verses. And where 
is Tennyson's immortal tribute to the 
“plump head-waiter at the Cock”? It 
seems to us unfortunate that there is no 
bibliography—for the authors must have 
found exceedingly useful a number of 
volumes to which it would have been just 
for them to refer, and a convenience for 
their more curious readers. But some 
of the chapters are in no sense merely 
summarized out of earlier authorities; 
thus the final chapter is on Public House 
Reform. It is not, however, a statistica! 
chapter; and the whole volume is of a 
pleasant amateurish flavor. 
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East and West. Comparative Studies of 
Nature in Eastern and Western States. 
By Stanton Davis Kirkham. New 
York: G, P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.75. 
Mr. Kirkham seeks for Nature where 
Nature lives, not in museums and libra- 
ries. His science is applied science. 
Botany and zodlogy as he uses them en- 
hance esthetic enjoyment instead of kill- 
ing it. We do not find here the fantastic 
psychological interpretation or misinter- 
pretation of animal life, now so common. 
The author describes what he sees—and 
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he sees a great deal. Descriptions of 
scenery in current novels are generally 
and justifiably skipped by the ordinary 
reader, for they are usually put in as 
breaks, merely to check the course of a 
narrative likely to exceed the speed limit. 
But in this volume, where there is no 
plot worrying us and no denouement 


hurrying us, we can enjoy this fine de- . 


scriptive writing for itself as we enjoy 
the views from a car window when we 
are not impatient for our destination. 
We are glad to see that Mr. Kirkham 
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appreciates the picturesqueness of the 
arid region. The chapters devoted to 
Arizona are, in our opinion, the most 
interesting, as they are undeniably the 
most novel, part of the book. 


7 


Conrad in Quest of His Youth. By Leon- 
ard Merrick. New York: Mitchell Ken- 
nerley. $1.20. 

If there is any one thing rather more 
depressing than any one other thing, it 
is the return of middle age to the pleas- 





WHERE THRUSHES FLIT, A REGION OF TWILIGHT AND SHADOWS.” 
From Kirkham’s “East and West.” 


(Putnan.) 


ures of fond recollection. And if any 
one thing can make this kind of senti- 
mental journey more than commonly de- 
pressing, it is to find at its end some of 
memory’s children. The “old boy” who 
revisits school almost always wishes that 
he hadn’t. In most cases meeting other 
“old boys” makes the case even more 
lamentable. Yet it is a somewhat quix- 
otic quest of youthful scenes and friends, 
in the hope of reviving youthful zest and 
enthusiasm, that the hero of Leonard 
Merrick’s latest novel makes after he has 
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inherited money enough to give up his 
position in the colonies. First of all he 
goes to Paris, but it is not the old Paris. 
Then he hunts up his playfellows and 
brings them together at a seaside place 
in England where they had been happy 
a generation before; but even that does 
not pay him in happiness. Next he 
makes love to the woman to whom, 
twenty years before, as a boy of seven- 
teen, he had not dared to make love; and 
this time it is even worse, for he falls 
asleep while waiting for her to meet an 
appointment. It is only when Conrad 
starts living in the present and abandons 
all effort to reconstitute his. past that he 
catches a glimpse of happiness and real- 
izes that he is not really aged, after all. 


swers the requirements. The same ad- 
jectives will.serve for the criticisms. prof- 
fered along with dates and _ historical 
notes. But one prefers, nine times out 
of ten, that the point of view at least 
should be conventional, where so many 
and so various materials must be manip- 
ulated in so few pages. Schools of Paint- 
ing will, doubtless, prove a useful refer- 
ence work: we at least mean to put it to 
the test. Yet the most hasty perusal be- 
trays wide gaps. Thus a work that has 
chapters on Spanish art wherein names 
like Sorolla and Zuloaga do not occur, 
and where Goya’s appears only casually, 
in one of the American editor’s essays 
providing “certain further additional ma- 
terials,” is obviously neither successfully 





ONE OF THE WINSLOW HOMER PAINTINGS AT THE 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM. 
Reproduced from the American edition of “Schools of Painting.” 


This is not the best of Leonard Merrick’s 

tales, but it is not less clever than most 

of its predecessors. Why the author has 
never had a larger public in America is 
one of the several mysteries which we 
have not solved. Certainly in technique 
and in all the little tricks of story telling 
this whimsical, shrewdly humorous and 
pleasantly sentimental novelist stands al- 
most alone. 

& 

Schools of Painting. By Mary Innes. 
ited, with a chapter on Schools of 
Painting in America, and certain fur- 
ther additional material, by Charles de 
Kay. 106 illustrations. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50. 

The style of this English history of 
painting is undistinguished, but it an- 
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encyclopedic nor altogether up to date. 
The American editor is both of these 
things, however, in the chapter which he 
tacks on to the end of the book, the sub- 
ject being our more or less native paint- 
ing. Most of the Independents, who 
exhibited last month in New York City, 
will find themselves given a line, and sev- 
eral of them are vouchsafed adjectives, 
altho these they must generally share 
with two or three competitors. Since 
this is not a mere dictionary of art, we 
wish that Mr. De Kay might have hurt 
some one’s feelings by leaving him out 
altogether, while telling his readers 
something worth while about a chosen 
few. We regret the plan, or absence of 
plan, in this chapter all the more keenly 
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because Mr. De Kay. says what he does 
permit himself to say rather well, with 
perfect sincerity, and with pretty close 
adherence to our own private standpoint. 
The volume is handsomely illustrated. 
How many readers are going to observe 
that of the reproductions from photo- 
graphs of American canvases every one, 
with never an exception, is out of the 
Metropolitan Museum? 


& 


Great Britain and the Illinois Country, 1763- 
1774. By Clarence Edwin Carter. 
(Prize Essays of the American Histor- 
ical Association, 1908.) Washington : 
American Historical Association. $1.50. 

From the character of the volumes 

crowned by the American Historical 
Association, it is possible to learn much 
of the present status of historical schol- 
arship in the United States. These vol- 
umes are submitted year after year in 
competition for the prizes bearing the 
honored names of Justin Winsor and 
Herbert Baxter Adams, the former of 
which was awarded to the writer of this 
book. Neither of the names is without 
significance, since both Winsor and Ad- 
ams exemplified the abstruse and critical 
scholar rather than the literary historian. 
It has been found practicable to encour- 
age and teach an admirable technique for 
historical workers. Literary craftsman- 
ship is as yet unteachable, and comes of 
itself or not at all. Professor Carter’s 
essay treats of the history of the Illinois 
region in the years intervening between 
the proclamation of 1763 and the out- 
break of the American Revolution. It 
has all the earmarks of the historical 
laboratory in its copious notes and refer- 
ences, which not only elucidate the text, 
but reveal the extent of the author’s 
work among the sources. The text is 
straightforward and not uninteresting. 
But by far the most enlivening portion 
of the book is the bibliography, in which 
critical notes are attached to the titles of 
most of the existing works relating to 
this phase of the history of the West. 
The criticism is often piquant and com- 
monly adverse, and leads up to an ex- 
pression of belief in the “uncritical and 
unreliable character of most of the writ- 
ings on Western and Illinois history,” in 
which we heartily concur. 


Literary Notes 


....An edition of Sebastian Hensel’s The 
Mendelssohn Family in a single volume ($3) 
is issued by Harpers. An authoritative work 
is thus placed within the reach of a still great- 
er public than has already known it. 


...-In a note recently published we praised 
the story of a ram, Silverwool, by Miss Em 
ily Jenkinson (Baker & Taylor Company; 
$1.50)—-spelling the title, however, “Silver- 
wold,” for. some reason best concealed. It 
is a pleasure to make the correction. 


....Among the works of merit .which the 
Tercentenary Celebration of the publication 
of the authorized version of the Bible has 
called forth we must reckon the story of the 
work of translation told by William Muir, 
M.A., in Our Grand Old Bible (Revell; 
$1.25). The account begins with the early 
English translations of the Psalter and is 
carried down the centuries to the American 
Revision of 1901. ‘The book is popular and 
reliable. 

.... Twenty-five years ago the author of this 
note made use of the Satchel Guide to Eu- 
rope and if he were called upon to start to- 
morrow for a brief trip abroad he would take 
with him the 1911 edition just received from 
Houghton Mifflin Co., for there is no other 
volume of its size and price ($1.50) with so 
much in it. We are glad to see that the 
Satchel Guide is to be kept up in spite of the 
death of its author, Dr. W. J. Rolfe, the great 
Shakespearian scholar. 

....The debt of some few writers who use 
French as the vehicle of their ideas to Ralph 
Waldo Emerson is considerable—that of 
Maeterlinck, for, example. Yet it is only 
within a few years that Emerson has been 
translated into French, and only a small por 
tion of his work is even now acessible in that 
language. Mademoiselle Dugard, the author 
of a monograph on the Concord Sage, has re- 
cently added a volume of essays to her ear- 
lier volumes of translation, entitling it So- 
ciété et Solitude (Paris: Armand Colin; 3 
fr. 50). 

....Grace James in Green Willow and Oth- 
er Japanese Fairy Tales retells two score 
stories of the Japanese folklore (Macmillan; 
$5). Most of the tales are familiar to those 
who have read Mitford and later popularizers 
in this field, Lafcadio Hearn being one of 
Miss James’s distinguished predecessors. The 
present writer's style is of no such finish and 
beauty as Hearn’s, but has lightness of touch 
This latest adapter has preferred in the main 
the stories which have other appeals than 
horror or tragedy. The numerous illustra- 
tions are in a pseudo-Japanese style by War- 
wick Goble. 














LITERATURE 


ln A Youthful Man o’ Warsman Edgar 
Stanton Maclay tells “a true story of the 
navy” (Greenlawn, N. Y.: Navy Blue Co.). 
le draws for the best of his material upon 
the diary of Samuel Leech, who served thru- 
out the War of 1812 and knew its hardships 
as well as its excitements. Leech entered the 
war as a British a. b. but, after being taken 
prisoner by the Americans, entered the United 
States navy, was captured again;this time by 
the English, re-entered the American navy on 
his release, and became in due time a citizen 
of these States. His story is a thrilling one, 
and is well told by an authority ir. naval his- 
tory. 


..In 1909, -a first prize of $300, offered by 
\lart, Schaffner & Marx, of Chicago, to col- 
lege students for essays on economic topics, 
was awarded to Gilbert Lewis Campbell, then 
an undergraduate in Northwestern University, 
whose subject was /ndustrial Accidents and 
Their Compensation. The judges were Pro- 
fessors J. Laurence Laughlin, J. B. Clark, 
Henry C. Adams and Edwin F. Gay, and Mr. 
liorace White. Mr. Campbell has since re- 
vised and enlarged the essay, which is now 
published in a volume of 105 pages.  Be- 
ginning with the statistics of industrial acci- 
dents here and abroad, the author shows the 
social cost of them and then considers meth- 
ods of industrial insurance and the laws of 
the States concerning employers’ liability, 
closing with suggestions for remedies to be 
provided by further legislation. The little 
book has been written carefully, and it ap- 
pears at a time when the questions which it 
considers are prominent in American Legis- 
latures. (Houghton Mifflin; $1.) 


..The first issue of a new quarterly re- 
view of dramatic literature comes to us from 
Chicago (The Drama; The Dramatic Publish- 
ing Co., Pontiac Building; 75 cents; $3 a 
year). The editors are Professor William 
Norman Guthrie, of the University of the 
South, and Charles Hubbard Sergel. In the 
February, 1911, issue appear a comedy in four 
acts by Giuseppe Giacosa (“As the Leaves”), 
and critical articles by Percy MacKaye, Na- 
thaniel Wright Stephenson, and others. G. 
C. Ashton Jonson, in telling of a London 
Théétre Libre, recalls the first presentations 
of Maeterlinck in England—in 1895. In Eng- 
land, but in French, these performances. 


““Maeterlinck himself came over and added a touch 
of originality to the reception that we had arranged 
for him, by wiring during the morning ‘Mére oppose 
depart.’ As it was frightfully rough in the channel 
and the dear French actors and actresses arrived look- 
ing like thirty cents, we naturally concluded the first 
word should have been ‘Mer’ and that this was the 
Belgium Shakespeare’s (as he was then slightingly 
called) method of announcing that it was too rough 
to cross. But no! it was filial devotion, just French 
filial devotion, than which there is nothing more 
touching, but fortunately our lion arrived in time 
and we proceeded with joy to our financial Thee 
mopyla.” 
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“Pa, what is superstition?” 

“Any kind of a belief that another will not 
give up when you tell him your belief is dif- 
ferent.”—Judge. 


LonpDoNER (to Pat, seeing a Rugby game for 
the first time)—What do you think ot it, Pat? 

Pat—Begorra, it ’ud be a jewel of a game if 
they only had shticks!—Punch. 


Looxi1nc at Lorimer from all angles, one 
is forced to the opinion that the donors of 
that $100,000 slush fund didn’t get their 
money's worth.—Cleveland Leader. 


“You can’t see the leading lady now; she 
is busy in the dressing room.” 

“Is she changing her costume for the next 
act ?” 

“No; this is an Ibsen play. She is merely 
making up her mind.”—Cornel! Widow. 


Wuat is the matter with magazine verse, 
do you ask? Sometimes it is the point of 
view. The editor of one monthly magazine 
says that he recently received this letter: 

“How much do you pay for poetry and what kind 


do you want? will write it to order for you and | 
can handle any topic.’ 


NEVADA. 
Nevada, ’tis of thee, 
Sweet State of Liberty, 

Of thee I sing. 
State where our fathers fleé; 
State that sets mothers free— 
Marriage, because of thee, 

Hath lost its sting. 

—Chicago Record-Herald. 


H-, had been calling on her twice a week 
fo six months, -but had not proposed. He 
Was a wise young man and therefore didn’t 
think it necessary. 

“Ethel,” he said, as they were taking a 
moonlight stroll one evening, “I-er-am going 
to ask you an important question.” 

“Oh, George,” she exclaimed, “this 
sudden! Why I’— 

“What I want to ask is this,” he interrupted. 
“What date have you and your mother de- 
cided upon for our wedding!”’—Chicago 
News. 


is so 


A SouTHERN lawyer tells of a case that came 
to him at the outset of his career, wherein his 
principal witness was a darky named Jack- 
son, supposed to have knowledge of certain 
transactions not at all to the credit of his 
employer, the defendant. 

“Now, Jackson,” said the lawyer, “I want 
you to understand the importance of telling 
the truth when you are put on the stand. 
You know what will happen, don’t you, if 
you don’t tell the truth?” 

“Yassir,” was Jackson’s reply; “in dat case 
I expects our side will win de case.’”—Har- 
per’s. 
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The Agreement with Canada 


Opponents of the reciprocity agree- 
ment have relied, in this country, mainly 
upon the assertion that justice calls for 
amendments in the interest of our farm- 
ers, and, in Canada, upon the cry that 
the agreement was designed by the 
United States to promote annexation. 
Much of President Taft’s admirable de- 
fense of the agreement, in New York 
last week, related to this argument about 
amendments, the effect of the addition 
of amendments in the Senate, and the 
cry of annexation. We are glad that he 
made that speech. Full reports of it 
have been, or will be, read thruout this 
country and Canada, and in England— 
here, by farmers who have been misled 
by their Senators and others; in Canada 
and in Great Britain by those who have 
been induced to believe that our Gov- 
ernment’s hidden purpose was to obtain 
political control of the Dominion. 

“The talk of annexation,” said Mr. 
Taft, “is bosh.” That is true, but the 
talk has had effect in Canada. Because 
it excited opposition there to the agree- 
ment, attempts have been made to inten- 


sify this opposition in dishonest ways. . 


For example, a pamphlet has been cir- 
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culated widely containing what was al- 
leged to be an exact report of a speech 
“recently delivered in Missouri” by, 
Speaker Champ Clark. A part of it wa- 
as follows: 

“Fellow Missourians, our party sees in the 
Reciprocity bill a wedge which will be driven 
between eastern and western Canada. A 
country divided against itself must fall, and 
the wedge we shall drive by means of this 
bill will split Canada in two, and both halves 
will fall into the lap of the United States. 
In other words, gentlemen, the Democratic 
party means to annex Canada by force or 
guile. Why? Because, gentlemen, Canada 
is under the tyrannous heel of a foreign 
country, a country that is a monarchy and, 
therefore, absolutely opposed to all the tenets 
of democracy. The Democratic party havc 
come to the conclusion that Great Britain by 
its monarchical system, which is extended 
over Canada, directly transgresses the funda- 
mental idea of the Monroe Doctrine, and we 
are therefore acting well within our rights; 
we are going to annex Canada.” 

Some one-sent the pamphlet to Speak- 
er Clark, who replied that it was a for- 
gery, that he had never at any time or 
place uttered a single sentence of the 

“speech.” But this trick was not ex- 
posed until a few days ago, and even 
now there must be many Canadians who 
believe that the speech was actually de- 
livered. 

On our side of the line farmers have 
been assured that many amendments, 
putting meats, flour, etc., on the free 
list, ought to be added, in justice to 
them. Mr. Taft shows that such provi- 
sions were rejected by Canada because, 
so to speak, the shoe was on the other 
foot. Canadians were convinced that 
American producers of the commodities 
in question could undersell them in the 
Canadian market. Therefore, the sug- 
gested amendments would not help the 
American farmer by reducing the cost 
of living for him. But these are the 
amendments by which the agreement is 
menaced today in the Senate. 

They should not be offered, and they 
should be opposed, for two reasons: 
first, because, if adopted and made effec- 
tive, they would be of no value to our 
agriculturists or other consumers; sec- 
ond, because, if affixt to the agreement 
they would invite successful demand 
from several foreign countries for simi- 
lar concessions, under the “most-favored 
nation” clause of existing treaties. It 
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may fairly be said that they would kill 


‘ the agreement. “The use of amend- 


ments,” Mr. Taft remarked last week, 
“is a very common method of defeating 
legislation when the responsibility for its 
defeat is one that the movers of such 
amendments do not desire openly to as- 
sume.” 
There will be a long contest in th 
Senate, and the result of it cannot now 
be foreseen. Some predict that the bill 
cannot be passed there unless the 
amendments proposed by certain Repub- 
lican insurgents are attached to it. To 
pass it in that way would be actually to 
defeat it. If Republican Senators are 
determined thus to wreck a memorabl« 
agreement negotiated by a Republican 
President, they should know that they 
are on the point of making a great politi- 
cal blunder. 
& 


The Los Angeles Crime 


WE would anticipate nothing, for trial 
before the court must settle it, whether, 
as charged, it was the concerted crime 
of the high officials of a national labor 
union of high degree, the Bridge and 
Structural Iron Workers’ Union, which 
blew up with dynamite the Los Angeles 
Times and killed twenty-one men; or 
whether this is a damnable plot con- 
trived by the tools of an organization of 
builders and capitalists to discredit and 
destroy an innocent labor union and so 
put the workmen in their power. Which- 
ever is true, the criminality is too great 
for words to express. 

Yet some things are clear and must 
be said. A union is good so long as its 
purpose is to maintain the rights and 
subserve simply the interests of its mem- 
bers. A union will be bad if it helps it- 
self, or hopes to help its members, by 
violence and murder. This is a very 
commonplace statement, and yet worth 
the saying. No representative of labor 
would dare openly defend violence. 
Labor leaders always deny that in the 
case of strikes they employ violence; 
that, they say, is resorted to by boys and 
sympathetic, but irresponsible, bystand- 
ers. At the same time there is a general 
suspicion that violence when committed 
finds sympathy, and it is often privately 
lefended. We are familiar with such 


violence, especially in street railway 
riots, where the mob is sure.to sympa- 
thize with the strikers and show it by 
the destruction of property. 

The Los Angeles tragedy was of a 
different sort. There was no mob; it 
occurred at night. It was the result of 
the refusal of employers to yield to the 
demands of the employees. While we 
must presume, legally, any accused man 
to be innocent until proved guilty—and 
we shall hold to this rule in the cases of 
J. J. McNamara, secretary of the Iron 
Workers’ Union, and his brother—yet no 
one can help knowing that. it was the 
labor union men who felt aggrieved that 
non-union men were employed, and it is 
they who stood in to gain profit, or at 
least revenge, by this dynamite explosion 
which wrecked the building and killed 
its occupants. Accordingly, it is the nat- 
ural suspicion that some member or rep- 
resentative of the union exploded the dy- 
namite or at least planned the outrage 
of which others were the guilty doers. 
We do not mean that the McNamara 
brothers are guilty, at least not yet, for 
they are still to be presumed, legally pre- 
sumed, innocent. But if not they, some 
one else of those who were to get the 
profit is naturally supposed to be guilty, 
for this was not done in daylight, nor 
done by a frenzied crowd. 

But it might be the work of some ir- 
responsible member of the union, some 
weak-minded man whose passion had 
got the better of his judgment and pru- 
dence. There is, however, another phase 
of the matter. It is freely stated, and 
not denied, that this blowing up of a 
building in which non-union labor was 
employed is no single offense. There 
have been, we are told, eighty cases 
within six years in which structural iron 
bridges and buildings have been dyna- 
mited, all representing precisely the same 
sort of crime as does this offense. One 
such case could be explained, or ex- 
plained away; but eighty is a different 
matter. They have occurred all over 
the country. It would seem impossible 
that they should not represent some com- 
mon plan or agreement. One’s conclu- 
sion naturally turns to the inner counsels 
of the union. 

Under these circumstances, if the Iron 
Workers’ Union wishes to maintain the 
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good will of the public it should bend its 
energies not so much to the defense of 
its secretary as to the discovery of the 
guilty miscreants. Just now appears a 
close associate of the McNamaras, and, 
to save his own life, makes confession 
that he was paid by Secretary McNa- 
mara two hundred dollars and expenses 
each for dynamiting a large number of 
these buildings and bridges. He may be 
lying; it may, perhaps, be a plot got up 
by the prosecution; but under such cir- 
cumstances it would be the true course 
for unions which believe their officials 
innocent to welcome a trial which would 
surely acquit them. We sincerely hope 
that the innocence of the secretary of the 
International Iron Workers’ Union will 
be established, but if so, then no effort 
can be too great to discover the real au- 
thors of these concerted crimes. 
Dynamite crimes are quite too fre- 
quent. Dynamite can be bought very 
easily by any criminal. There are no 
adequate protective laws. Dynamite 
sticks can be bought about as freely as 
one buys a paraffin candle. There are 
regulations in cities, to be sure, but that 
is about all. In most States no record 
is kept of the sale or use of dynamite. 
Such negligence is shameful. We need 
general legislation, which shall allow dy- 
namite to be kept in the possession only 
of authorized and registered persons and 
for special definite uses. The free access 
to such an explosive is a temptation to 
weak and wicked men. Every morn- 
ing’s paper brings its report of one or 
more dynamite crimes. Here is one 
field for legislation; but now it is the 
court that must act on this case, without 
fear or favor. If J. J. McNamara is 
proved innocent we shall rejoice; but if 
he is proved guilty the damage to this 
union and to unionism as a whole will be 
very serious and most unfortunate, un- 
less those who are its responsible officers 
do their best to expose and not to con- 
ceal guilt. The fact that the Federation 
of Labor, under Mr. Gompers, proposes 
to assess five million members for the 
defense of the McNamaras ought to 
prove that its leaders believe the charges 
and the confession an atrocious capitalist 
plot against innocent men. Then let 
them look earnestly for the real culprits. 





THE INDEPENDENT 


A British View of Our Economix 
State 


Arter the prolonged discussion o 
wages and the cost of living in th 
United States which our newspapers 
politicians, economists and _ statistician: 
have been conducting, it is interesting to 
read an entirely independent report on 
the subject, prepared by British Board o/ 
Trade experts and issued as a Britis): 
Government document. It is one of a 
series of similar investigations, the 
others, previously published, relating to 
economic conditions in Continental Euro- 
pean countries. Its conclusions in .sub- 
stance are, that notwithstanding the high 
cost of living in America, the American 
wage-earner enjoys an enormous ad- 
vantage over his British competitor, and 
that it is far greater than the advantage 
of the British wage-earner over the Ger- 
man or the Frenchman. 

The data were collected in February, 
1909, and cover wages, hours of work, 
housing and rents, food prices and fam- 
ily expenditures. Twenty-eight towns, 
including the larger cities except San 
Francisco, were selected for the inquiry. 
Practically the area investigated lies east 
of the Mississippi River, but it contains 
more than three-fourths of our total 
population. The trades selected for the 
comparative investigation of wages were 
the building and engineering trades, anc 
printing. Unfortunately this selection. 
as we shall show, qualifies the value of 
the conclusions arrived at, in a way 
which the authors of the report and the 
English newspaper writers that have 
commented upon it, have failed to per- 
ceive. 

Comparing earnings in these selected 
trades, the American earns two and a 
quarter times as much monev as the 
Englishman and works shorter hours for 
it, so that his hourly rate of earnings in 
comparison with the Englishman’s is as 
240 to 100. Rent is found to be, on the 
whole, twice as high in America as in 
England, and food about one-third high- 
er; but the cost of living as a whole is 
found to be only as 152 in America to 
100 in England, leaving a handsome bal- 
ance of advantage on the side of the 
American wage-earner. 
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From these conclusions the London 
Times draws others which challenge 
scrutiny. “These facts,” it says, “com- 
pletely dispose of two widely current 
misconceptions or misstatements. One is 
‘that the higher wages admittedly paid in 
America are all swallowed up and more 
by the higher cost of living.’ The other 
is ‘that the inferior position in regard to 
conditions of living occupied by the 
other European countries investigated, 
as compared with England, is caused by 
their protective fiscal systems.’” These 
conclusions are, of course, obvious 
enough if the report itself stands unchal- 
lenged, but in one vitally important par- 
ticular that will not do. 

The reports on this subject issued by 
the Department of Labor at Washington, 
and by competent private agencies like 
Bradstreet’s, with which our readers 
have from time to time been made famil- 
iar, have agreed in showing that while 
American wages did advance materially 
during the years in which the cost of liv- 
ing was rising to its maximum point: at 
the beginning of 1910, the advance in 
wages did not in general or in the aver- 
age overtake the prices of the necessaries 
of life. There were, however, important 
exceptions in certain trades; and among 
such were precisely those trades which 
the British investigators unhappily hit 
upon as the basis of their investigation. 
It is true that in the building, engineer- 
ing and printing trades wage earners on 
the whole gained more than they lost by 
the upward run of prices. Mill workers 
in general, factory operatives and un- 
skilled laborers, lost more thru increased 
cost of living than they gained in ad- 
vances of wages. 

The cause of the difference was so 
perfectly well known that it is hard to 
understand how the British Board of 
Trade should have failed to take note of 
it and to discount it. In the American 
engineering, building and printing trades 
the unions have hada nearly perfect or- 
ganization, which has enabled them to 
take instant and complete advantage of 
the market. More than any other class 
of men in the country, except promoters 
and speculators, the wage earners in the 
building and engineering trades have 
been able to profit by “prosperity.” 

Notwithstanding this important quali- 


fication of the Board of Trade conclu- 
sions, it is probably true that American 
labor is on the whole better off than 
English labor, as English labor is on the 
whole better off than Continental Euro- 
pean labor. The Times is right also in 
pointing out the logical absurdity of the 
argument that a protective tariff handi- 
caps labor in Europe and benefits it in 
America. What really is proven is that 
free trade and protectionism as princi- 
ples or theories must be cut out of the 
discussion of this subject if we want to 
get down to the facts. Actual tariffs are 
not constructed on any economic prin- 
ciple whatsoever. They are made by in- 
terests for interests, and it is not a prof- 
itable expenditure of time to demon- 
strate that they swell the profits and 
raise the wages of those elements in the 
population that happen to be their bene- 
ficiaries. 
& 


Certified Heroes 


Mr. Carnecte’s benefactions, varied 
as they are, have a logical connection 
and the funds, foundations and institu- 
tions he has established co-operate to- 
gether in the advancement of his ideals. 
The Hero Fund Commission may be re- 
garded as a branch of the peace propa- 
ganda to which he has in recent years 
chiefly devoted his money and attention. 
He believes that the victories of peace 
should be as renowned as those of war 
and that “the heroes of civilization” who 
save human life should receive the public 
recognition and reward which has been 
always bestowed upon “the heroes of 
barbarism” who maim and destroy. 

The report issued from the offices of 
the commission, at Pittsburg, January 
31, I91I, is an inspiring pamphlet and 
goes far to justify the opening sentence 
of Mr. Carnegie’s deed of trust: “Gen- 
tlemen, we live in an heroic age.” The 
popular taste in stories of adventure de- 
mands an increasing condensation and 
elimination of all detail and description 
unessential to the action. This pamphlet 
might be expected, therefore, to be more 
read than the periodicals devoted to the 
briefest and most exciting fiction, for 
here are 452 deeds of daring, described 
in about ten lines each, but in such suc- 
cinct style as to convey a very clear 
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picture of the incident in each -case 
And it adds to their interest to 
know that the deeds we read of are 
not imaginary or impossible, the dreams 
of a professional fictionist or the embel- 
lishments of a newspaper reporter. All 
these have been scrutinized and attested. 
Ten times as many cases of alleged hero- 
ism have been considered by the Com- 
mission and rejected. The awards of the 
Hero Fund in the seven years of its ex- 
istence have amounted in round num- 
bers to $600,000, of which $350,000 has 
gone to the heroes and those dependent 
upon them ; $150,000 has been contribut- 
ed to relief funds of great disasters such 
as the California earthquake and Monon- 
gah mine, and $100,000 has been appro- 
priated to the training of young men and 
women in the Carnegie Technical 
Schools. Medals have been awarded in 
each case: 13 gold, 195 silver and 244 
bronze. 

The selection of so large a number of 
authentic cases of contemporary heroism 
affords some interesting statistics. In 
II2 cases, or about a fourth the total 
number, the individual lost his life in the 
successful or unsuccessful attempt at 
rescue. The number of fives reported 
saved is 442, but there are besides sev- 
eral instances of the salvage of all the 
passengers of a vessel, so the total is 
doubtless more than five times the loss. 
On the whole, then, the impulse to risk 
one’s life for others results in a gain to 
the community, tho it is manifestly im- 
possible and improper to draw such a 
trial balance, because we know nothing 
of the relatjve value of the lives lost and 
saved, and heroism would be deprived of 
its noblest quality if such a calculation 
entered into it. 

That heroism is not confined to a sin- 
gle race or sex is shown by the fact that 
there are 8 colored persons and 28 
women among the 452 attempts at res- 
cue, but it is of course impossible to 
draw from these figures any conclusion 
as to relative heroism, for opportunity 
and ability have to be taken into consid- 
eration as well as disposition. 

The accidents in which the lives were 
endangered may be classified as follows: 
Drowning, 261; railroad perils, 48; gas 
suffocation in wells, etc., 45; mine acci- 
dents of all kinds, 37; fires, 30; runaway 
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horses, 10; electric wires, 8; cave-ins, 5; 
mad dog attacks, 2; gun attacks, 2; and 
1 each of danger from snake bite, fall, 
automobile, bull, freezing and sawmill. 
This does not show the relative fre- 
quency of modern perils to life and limb, 
but rather those in which help is most 
commonly possible. The water sports of 
boating, swimming and skating cause an 
appalling loss of life every year, yet they 
more often give opportunity for rescue 
than other accidents. That modern life 
demands new forms of heroism is shown 
by the number of cases of lives saved 
from electric shock. 


These heroes represent all classes of 
society, and almost every occupation, 
chiefly, of course, those in which such 
accidents are most common. In age 
they range from 9 to 70. Classified by 
five-year periods the ages are as follows: 
9 to 15 years, 42 heroes; 16 to 20, 75; 
21 to 25, 77; 26 to 30, 63; 31 to 35, 61; 
36 to 40, 48; 41 to 45, 34; 46 to 50, 25; 
51 to 55, 15; 56 to 60, 6; 61 to 65, 3; 66 
to 70, 2. The average age is a little less 
than 30. The median age or middle of 
the series is 28. The mode or most com- 
monly occurring age is 22. Here again 
the important factors doubtless are oc- 
cupation and opportunity. It may be re- 
marked, however, that the distribution 
curve when plotted shows a striking re- 
semblance for most of its length to the 
curve of average age of marrying. 


What the effect of this fund will prove 
to be cannot yet be determined, but if 
properly administered it is impossible to 
see how it can be otherwise than bene- 
ficial, and there are few philanthropic 
donations of which this can be said. It 
is an amateur prize, for the conditions of 
the grant exclude those whose profession 
involves the saving of life such as fire- 
men, policemen, etc., and the Commis- 
sioners are expressly warned to be on 
their guard against the danger of weak- 
ening the obligation of employers and 
communities to provide compensation for 
all the accidents incurred in the ordinary 
occupations. Mr. Carnegie says in his 
deed of trust: 

“I do not expect to stimulate or create he- 
roism by this fund, knowing well that heroic 
action is impulsive; but I.do believe that if 


the hero is injured in his bold attempt to 
serve or save his fellows that he and those 
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dependent upon him should not suffer pecuni- 
arily thereby.” 

This is certainly a modest expectation. 
We may reasonably hope that the fund 
may be more far-reaching than he an- 
ticipates. The indirect effect of such 
awards is always greater than the direct. 
It is questionable whether the numerous 
prizes offered in France for literary skill, 
virtue or faithful service have developed 
these qualities in the recipients or 
whether the Nobel prizes have produced 
any scientific discoveries, but there is no 
doubt that the circumstances of the 
awards have had a favorable effect on 
public opinion. It is not probable or de- 
sirable that the expectation of a Carne- 
gie medal, even of gold, should be a mo- 
tive in the mind of a young man who 
plunges into the river to save his drown- 
ing companions. Still the publicity and 
applause given to such acts contribute to 
the formation of the common sentiment 
from which spring heroic deeds. 


% 


After the Sillon 


Nor so long ago, the readers of THE 
INDEPENDENT enjoyed the story of the 
Sillon, which its founder, Mare Sang- 
nier, himself wrote. The sketch was a 
swan note, for it explained the death of 
that band of French youths by order of 
Pius X. 

Nothing daunted, Sangnier started out 
afresh. He began a new paper, La 
Democratie. It prospered so that he felt 
encouraged, with the advice of friends, 
to propose a new party in French politics. 
A public meeting was arranged for Sun- 
day, March 26, 1911. The assembly met 
in a large, ramshackle building, with 
open roof, used as a riding school. The 
floor is of tan bark. About half of the 
space had rows of seats, behind which 
stood most of the crowded audience. No 
spark of fire, no sign of heat, was there, 
and yet on that wet, chilly Sunday after- 
noon upward of five or six thousand, 
among whom were hundreds of well- 
dressed women, paid each a nickel (25 
centimes) for admission. There was 
perfect order; everybody seemed cheer- 
ful. Sangnier was the principal speaker. 
Not a bad orator, with a clear resonant 
voice, he knows how to work in the 


himself. 
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pleasant story amid the sterner stuff. He 
held that the republic: was in fact the 
possession of one party. Love of coun- 
try and love of the republic were not the 
same ; hence he claimed that many patri- 
otic forces are lost to the republic. The 
audience understood what he meant. He 
brought in various topics now under dis- 
cussion in French politics, such as old 
age pensions, proportional representa- 
tion, the referendum, and soon. He had 
a good word for all, but—always some 
reserve along with it. Thus far there 
was nothing new or striking in the 
speech. But when Sangnier turned back 
from every day questions to the prin- 
ciples upon which they rest, then the 
Catholic was heard speaking. He expa- 
tiated long upon the dogma of laicism. 
Thruout his audience was with him. To 
the direct question whether between the 
Church and society some agreement was 
necessary, he held that there was no such 
need. All that was exacted from them 
was to put their political platform upon 
non-sectarian grounds, which all creeds 
should respect. The citizen here shows 
The Catholic Church—Sang- 
nier declared—asked not the civil power 
to favor her by any privilege. Liberty 
was all she wished; rather bold teaching 
with Pius X still at the helm. The young 
Frenchman seemed in 1911 to re-echo 
the sentiments of the young Irishman, 
O’Connell, when in 1829 he denounced 
the veto by England of candidates to the 
Irish episcopate: “We take our religion 
from Rome, not our politics.” 

A feature of these meetings in France 
is public discussions: contradictions, the 
French call them. The chief contradic- 
teur was Paul Hyacinth Loyson, the son 
of the famous Pére Hyacinth. He is 


younger than Sangnier; a cooler and 


more practised speaker also. Young 
Loyson described himself “as a free 
thinker, or, if you wish, free believer.” 
He reminded his hearers, nearly all 
Catholics, that he had stood up for 
the defense of the Churches and free- 
dom of teaching. Then joined in an- 
other youth, a Jew, by name Stern, 
whose father is the chief owner of a 
chain of daily newspapers, strong on 
financial matters, that girdle France. 
The bluntest question put to Sangnier 
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was: Suppose the Pope repudiates your 
democratic league, will you obey him? 
It was a straight question, but it got an 
indirect reply. In answering Sangnier 
quoted Pius X. as saying that in all mat- 
ters outside of religion Catholics enjoy 
the unlimited freedom which other citi- 
zens possess. He added examples. Leo 
XIII. requested the German Centrum to 
vote for Bismarck’s Septennate, but it 
refused. The same Pope called on 
French Catholics to rally around the re- 
public, but the monarchists held back. 
Both centrum and monarchists did right 
in refusing. 

There was no disorder. Within were 
no policemen, while the dozen, or so out- 
side had nothing to do. The founder of 
the Sillon showed more pluck than his 
letter of submission to Pius X. would 
lead any one to suspect, but he seems 
heroic—one may add Napoleonic—in 
dreaming of a new Catholic party after 
the repeated and contemptible failures of 
the past forty years. And if Napole- 
onic, Sangnier is a fresh “back-from- 
Elba” who will soon find his Waterloo. 

What a contrast to see the young 
Catholic millionaire on one side and the 
ex-priest’s son facing him on the other. 
Strange sight, also, to see the young mil- 
lionaire Jew standing between both. 
Judaism, Romanism, Rationalism! Veri- 
ly the fagots of the Inquisition are 
quenched—and for all time to come. 


a 
In Memory of Samuel Johnson 


In tle year of the simultaneous publi- 
cation of all the 28 volumes of the new 
Encyclopedia Britannica England honors 
a lexicographer whose work antedates 
even the original edition of the Encyclo- 
pedia, published in 1771. Mr. Cecil 
Harmsworth, a brother of Lord North- 
cliffe, the newspaper publisher, has 
stepped in and saved the old house in 
Gough Square, Fleet Street, where Dr. 
Johnson compiled that immortal diction- 
ary best known to many persons because 
Miss Becky Sharp threw a copy of it at 
the head of Miss Jemima Pinkerton, on 
leaving the academy kept in Chiswick. 

Samuel Johnson’s Dictionary is no 
longer a standard work and it never did 
have a high philological value, yet it was 
of significance in its day, remains signifi- 
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cant as an achievement, and is notable 
for some of its characteristic definition; 
—that of a patron, for example, in the 
framing of which definition the. learned 
doctor revenged himself for all time 
upon Lord Chesterfield. The famous 
Dictionary was begun in 1747, and it was 
at the Gough Square house, which has 
of late years fallen into decay and would 
soon have literally fallen, that the lexico- 
grapher dwelt while he compiled the 
great work. 

Doctor Johnson originally planned to 
complete his Dictionary in three years. 
When reminded that the Forty Immor- 
tals had required forty years to compile 
the Dictionary of the French Academy, 
“Sir, thus it is,” he replied. “Forty times 
forty is sixteen hundred. As three is to 
sixteen hundred, so is the proportion of 
an Englishman to a Frenchman.” It 
was, however, almost eight years before 
the Dictionary was ready, and eight as- 
sistants shared in its preparation, so that 
the real proportion stands 72 to 1,600. 
Five of Johnson’s eight assistants were, 
as Boswell takes pains to remind us, nat- 
ives of North Britain. Perhaps this long 
association with Scottish hacks partly 
accounts for Ursa Major’s frequent out- 
breaks against the Scot—if Boswell’s 
own personality does not adequately ac- 
count for them. The house in Gough 
Square is to be made a kind of Johnson- 
ian museum, and will no doubt attract 
almost as many American pilgrims (who 
know nothing of the lexicographer ex- 
cept what his biographer has told them) 
as does the Cheshire Cheese—the old inn 
which may or may not have been a 
favorite resort with Dr. Johnson. It is 
worth knowing that the great man re- 
ceived only £1,500 in all for making his 
Dictionary—out of which sum he had to 
pay his copyright expenses, the hire of 
-his assistants, and his own bills for tea, 
punch, and British beef. How far, we 
wonder, would £1,500 go in the produc- 
tion of a modern dictionary worthy of 
that name? 

& 

Senator Henri 
La _ Fontaine, 
of Brussels, 
the president of the Berne Peace Bureau, 
made a very interesting suggestion at a 
dinner given in his honor in this city last 


A Suggestion for the New 
Arbitration Treaty 
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Wednesday night by the World Federa- 
tion League. He suggested that a final 
article might well be added to the arbi- 
tration treaty of unlimited scope now be- 
ing negotiated between England and the 
United States, in which all other nations 
would be invited to adhere to the treaty. 
Thus one treaty would do for all the na- 
tions of the world instead of 1034, as 
would be required if each one of the 
forty-six civilized nations should nego- 
tiate a separate treaty with every other. 
Thus, Denmark and Holland negotiated 
a treaty in 1904 in which all disputes be- 
tween them, of whatsoever a nature, 
were to be settled by arbitration, and a 
clause was inserted, inviting other na- 
tions to join. But being small Powers, 
none of the great ‘nations have accepted 
their invitation. In the case of adhering 
to an Anglo-American treaty, however, 
the situation would be different, and no 
nation would think it beneath its dignity 
to join with the two great English- 
speaking Powers in a pact of eternal 
peace. We hope that it may not be too 
late for Secretary Knox and Ambassador 
Bryce to consider this suggestion. 
a 


The Social Democrats 
in Milwaukee 


Mayor Seidel, at 
the beginning of 
his second year, 
sends a message to the Council. None 
of the city dailies publish it and they 
scarcely refer to it. They are as unfair 
toward the Socialists as they are toward 
all temperance movements. The Mayor 
has the right to boast that with all their 
efforts to disparage the Socialist admin- 
istration, not even a covert suggestion of 
dishonesty is heard. The finance and ac- 
counting of the city are rapidly becom- 
ing scientific and are open to all. A com- 
plete inventory of the city property will 
soon be prepared. The salary orders are 
all made on one blank form instead of 
seventeen forms as heretofore. The Bu- 
reau of Efficiency and Economy is sav- 
ing large sums. Untaxed property is 
placed on the lists, adding large amounts 
to the city’s income. New interest is 
given to the Health Department. A new 
and large park has been purchased. For 
five years the city had paid annually an 
average of $42,423 for liabilities; during 
the past year only $9,500. Did the law 
permit the administration would have es- 
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tablished a loan office for the poor, and 
engaged in the sale of ice, meat and coal. 
The people generally agree that the city 
has had a year of clean, honest and effi- 
cient administration. We have with 
others been too ready to consider the 
April election as a repudiation of the 
Social Democrats. It is true that they 
did not elect a single candidate, and they 
well knew they could not with both par- 
ties united on a single ticket against 
them. While their vote has increased at 
every election they have never elected by 
a majority vote. There seems to be no 
change of sentiment against them, but 
they are not yet strong enough to over- 
come the coalition of the two old parties. 
st 

Important factors in 
political movements are 
sometimes quite over- 
looked by the public at large. It has not 
been quite clear why Carter H. Harrison 
was elected Mayor of Chicago, when the 
effort to improve conditions had brought 
about the nomination of Prof. Charles E. 
Merriam. But the negro journals ex- 
plain Carter Harrison’s success, not at 
all because he was supported by the free 
and easy interests, but because he had 
gained the total Republican negro vote 
by the fairness with which he and his 
father before him had treated negroes. 
The elder Harrison organized the first 
negro fire company, and appointed negro 
policemen, and the younger Harrison, as 
Mayor, had put more colored men in the 
departments than any previous Mayor, 
and had made a negro a police official. 
On the other hand, Professor Merriam 
was connected with the Hyde Park Pro- 
tective Association, which, among other 
things, has tried to prevent negroes from 
holding or acquiring property in its dis- 
trict. It is political wisdom to give full 
and equal justice to all classes of the citi- 
zens, or the result may be as unexpected 
and unfortunate as in this case. 


Political Factors 
Forgotten 


& 
Mr. Robert C. Ogden, as 
president of the Confer- 
ence for Education in the 
South, which met a few days ago in 
Jacksonville, Fla., would not claim that 
the progress he has lately seen in public 
education in the South is all the result 
of the labors of his conferences, and yet 


Education in 
the South 
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their influence has been very great. In 
his address he says: 

“When our work fairly took to the field in 
1902 the rural local tax in North Carolina was 
so purely nominal as to be negligible, but. in 
the year 1910 there was collecred from 1,167 
school districts that voted for the tax, in 
ninéty-six out of the ninety-eight counties of 
the State, the sum of $1,171,857. In Tennes- 
see taxation and appropriation for public 
education have been more than doubled with- 
in five years.” é 
Mr. Ogden says that as a business man 
he has found supervision to be the key to 
success, and he urges importance of it 
in education, of which demonstration 
farm work gives an emphatic example. 
“It is a principle of humanity,” he says, 
“that each man takes his tone from the 
man next above him.” The application 
is clear—more and better supervision 
over country schools and city schools 
as well. And this means that the higher 
education must set the type and pace 
for the lower; and this is democratic. 


& 


Bernard Shaw was a crit- 
ic-of music before he took 
to writing conversations. 
He was always an enemy of convention, 
however, and he now asks us to throw 
ourselves a little into the future—to real- 
ize what is the larger meaning of me- 
chanical inventions as applied to music. 
Hitherto the arrangement of hand and 
keyboard in piano playing has been the 
source of many imperfections; the key- 
board has been a tyrant; the form and 
shape of our music has been due to the 
mechanical limitations imposed upon it 
thereby. The composer of the future, 
however, can, thanks to the pianola, com- 


The Music 
of the Future 


pose music without any relation to the. 


keyboard .at all. What we want, Mr. 
Shaw says, and what we sha'l have 
eventually, is a totally new kind of 
music, the composer of which will not be 
fettered by the knowledge that the play- 
er can not get his hands wherever he 
pleases. With some fifty-three notes 
within the compass of the octave, piano- 
tuning can be brought to such perfection 
that every fifth will be only the 11,00oth 
part of a semi-tone. But with the key- 
board, if there were fifty-three notes to 
the octave, nobody would have sufficient 
manual dexterity to play it. The pianola, 
in introducing a new kind of music, in 
whic all sorts of intervals are employed 
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that are not employed at present, will 
furnish a new technic and new resources 
in sound. So the great G. B.S. Inci- 
dentally, this is about the only good 
word we remember to have heard spoken 
of the pianola outside these very col- 
umns.. The really important part, of 
the outbreak is its reminder of Mr. 
Shaw’s consistent claim that the machine 
has tremendous possibilities in art. He 


it is, be it remembered, who sets photog- 
raphy above painting. 
& 


Once more we are moved to 
commend the stand of the At- 
lanta Constitution in its re- 
peated comments on the removal of Pro- 
fessor Banks from the University of 
Florida, because in an article in THE 
INDEPENDENT he ventured to express 
the opinion that the South was wrong in 
its defense of slavery and in using its 
doctrine of States’ rights in support of 
slavery. The Constitution, of its own 
free will, reprints the editorial of the 
Jacksonville Times-Union, applauding 
his removal, and then rebukes it in a 
most emphatic and convincing way. It 
says in the issue of April 24: 

“the inevitable conclusion of our contem- 
porary’s logic would be the absolute prohibi- 
tion of the right of the teacher or leader to 
express sentiments at variance with majority. 
perhaps transient, belief. What tha. would 
mean other than the chloroforming of pro- 
gress and the perpetuation of error we are 
unable to see... . | : 

“This system glorifies hypocrisy, puts a pre- 
mium upon cowardice, stifles the instinct to 
study, to discover, and toward research. It 
is unthinkable! Not only is the teller of 
truth to he sacrificed, but as well his mouth 
is to be sealed! In the light of such a pro- 
scription, what chance would progress or 
reformation stand? None. For putting a 
quietus upon the right of dissent would mean 
that, upon any question, large or small, any 
community, large or small, once wrong would 
have to stay wrong—provided those in error 
were in the majority. ... 

“Light! Light! lLicut! That is to- 
day the South’s crying need—full discussion, 
free discussion, the broadest tolerance, the 
most emphatic discouragement to the cen- 
oe S 

“We do not want the coming generation 
coddled on ex parte history, or half-truths. 
We do not want to foist upon them predi- 
gested opinions. If they are to become men 
fit to wrestle with the south’s destiny, they 
must be able to embark upon the sea of man- 
hood able to pick the false from the true 
without any props or proscription. The right 
to know all sides is their birthright. If we 
withhold that right we shall make our in- 


A Bold 
Defense 
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stitutions forcing plants for weaklings; prop- 
agators of error—and we shall cheat the 
south of its destiny.” 

The true principle could not be better 
exprest. Its utterance by a leading jour- 
nal in the heart of the South is a prom- 
ise of intellectual liberty. 


a 


The Colorado legisla- 
ture passed an amaz- 
ing bill to permit and 
foster gambling at horse races. It pro- 
vided for a State Racing Commission to 
have control of horse races with this pro- 
vision : 

“It shall be lawful to buy and sell pools 
on races or contests of speed and endurance 
between horses under the pari-mutual system, 
and for the association or corporation con- 
ducting said meeting to receive therefor a 
comunission not exceeding 5 per cent. on the 
amount of pools so sold.” 

But in passing the bill the legislature did 
not take in account Governor Shafroth. 
He promptly vetoed the bill. He in- 


An Anti-Gambling 
Governor 


structed the legislators with these ring- 
ing words: 5 
“It has been recognized for years that the 


effort by gambling tc get something for 
nothing is the greatest destroyer of the moral 
sense known to man. In cases of gain it 
leads the young man to an extravagance 
which produces a restlessness and reckless- 
ness unfitting him for business. In cases of 
loss it often leads him to borrow, then to 
embezzle, then to steal, then to rob and then 
sometimes to commit suicide. This is not the 
recital of the facts of one case, but the his- 
tory of thousands every year. It may be 
said that legalized gambling is the school 
wherein is taught all the vices known to man- 
kind. It is bad enough when such places are 
conducted by men who are tempted to do so 
for gain, but how can it be characterized 
when the law directs that the governor o 
the State shall appoint commissioners who 
become State officers to manage and control 
such transactions in the name ot the State?” 


The Governor then declares that if they 
pass this bill over his veto he will appoint 
with it no such commission until com- 
pelled to do so under mandamus from 
the highest court in the land, and he 
thus concludes: 

“The people are tired of this long session 
of the General Assembly. We should enact 
promptly and not evade the promises we made 
to the people, and if we pass such measures 
as this race track gambling bill, God pity the 
party that is responsible therefor.” 

We believe that the people of Colorado 
thus appealed to will sustain their plain 
spoken Governor. 
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The trustees of New York University 
have made an admirable choice in the 
election of Elmer Ellsworth Brown, 
United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, as its president, and successor of 
President MacCracken. Dr. Brown has 
been an educator and a student of educa- 
tion all his active life. He is in the prime 
of his powers, fifty years old, and has 
conducted with great efficiency the im- 
portant office he has held in Washington. 
He is a man of affairs, a good counselor 
and administrator, and has a_thoro 
knowledge and experience in the art of 








ELMER ELLSWORTH BROWN, 
The new president of New York University. 


education, whether in the public schools 
or in the universities. The New York 
University has connected with it very 
large and important graduate depart- 
ments and has proved its right to exist 
by the side of the Columbia University. 
An even greater growth and leadership 
may be expected under the new adminis- 
tration. 
- Sd 

The prices for rare books at the late 
Hoe sale in this city ran up beyond all 
precedent. That means that there is 
more wealth and there are more rich 








men eager to boast of possessing literary 
treasures valued by their cost price. Not 
one.of the editors of THe INDEPENDENT 
cared to compete for the Gutenberg 
Bible, which went for $50,000. Indeed, 
in the primitive Gothic typography, it 
would not have been to our edification to 
try to read the Latin text, and we have 
already several copies in a better trans- 
lation, which answers our purpose, 
whether for reference or devotion. Yet 
we do not object for public and private 
museums to objects valued for their an- 
tiquity or rarity rather than for use. 
They all have some occasional use in the 
history of the arts, and the collectors are 
welcome to them, particularly if scholar- 
ship can get some good out of them. 
E & 


The whole world is not all in Boston 
this week, but a large part of it is repre- 
sented in the interest of foreign missions. 
It is a huge show of the condition of 
society and religion in all parts of the 
non-Christian world, dramatically ar- 
ranged, with tableaus, moving pictures 
and pageants, interspersed with lectures 
and addresses by missionaries that hap- 
pen to be on furlough in this country. 
The residents of Boston and vicinity 
have given much time and labor to per- 
fecting this exposition, and nearly a 
thousand persons take part in costume at 
every presentation, either as performers 
or singers in the great choir. It is well 
worth seeing and hearing, and we wish 
it could be reproduced in other cities. 


Sophie, aged nine years, was found by 
the immigration doctors to have tra- 
choma, a disease of the eyes causing 
granular lids. Therefore she is deport- 
ed, and sent back to Holland under care 
of her brother. The father and mother 
and three other children may stay, but 
the child with trachoma must go back. 
The father has sold his farm in Holland 
for $5,000, is perfectly able to take care 
of his family, and will settle in Iowa. 
This seems a hard case and we raise the 
question whether it represents either jus- 
tice or mercy. 


& 

The Pittsburg Presbytery, one of the 
very largest and strongest and most con- 
servative in the denomination, by a vote 
of 53 to 23 has refused to adopt the over- 
ture to the General Assembly asking it 
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to investigate the doctrinal soundness of 
President Francis Brown and Prof. Wil- 
liam Adams Brown, of Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary. They have acted very 
wisely. The adoption of the overture 
would have involved a heresy trial, very 
likely, and that would very possibly have 
disrupted the Presbyterian Church, as a 
similar trial did disrupt the Church, to 
no advantage of the faith, seventy-five 
years ago. A creed is to be a garment 
for comfortable wear, not shackles to 
prevent freedom of movement. 
a 

A six-million-dollar fire at Bangor, 
Me., in which lives were lost and limbs 
broken, serves as one more reminder of 
the flimsiness of American building con- 
struction. The tourist in Europe may 
spend weeks in a city without seeing 
either a fire or a fire engine, but in 
American cities the efficiency of the fire 
fighters is matched only by the criminal 
frequency and deadliness of conflagra- 
tions. A great fire brings this one bene- 
fit to a community: the opportunity to 
rebuild safely and sanely, as well as in 
good taste architecturally. But it is an 
opportunity almost invariably neglected. 
San Francisco threw her chance away in 
the interest of short-sighted investors 
and real estate speculators. 


& 


Oklahoma race legislation is driving 
out of the State a multitude of its 
negroes who are fleeing to Canada. 
They do not like the “Jim Crow” coach 
and depot laws, the separate school laws 
and the restrictions on their voting. The 
first party of emigrants consisted of 
about 500 negroes, and 5,000 are going 
in the second party. Where is the states- 
manship of such legislation ? 

a. 

It is anticipated that a Jew, Sir Mat- 
thew Nathan, will succeed Sir Eldon 
Gorst as British Resident and real ruler 
of Egypt. It is a pity his name is not 
Joseph, for Joseph was the last previous 
Jew to hold that responsible office some 
3,500 years ago. 


The Socialist Party in Congress has 
just introduced a bill into the House of 


Representatives to abolish the United - 


States Senate, but he does not expect to 
carry it this session. 




















Insurance Companies’ Stock 


Holdings 


THERE will be a strong opposition to 
the movement of the life insurance com- 
panies to amend the insurance law re- 
quiring the companies to.sell all bank 
shares and other stocks now held as in- 
vestments by December 31, 1911. Super- 
intendent Hotchkiss. is against the 
amendment, altho he is willing to extend 
the time limit in which the stocks must 
be sold. He believes the requirement to 
dispose of the stocks is an integral part 
of the Armstrong law, which prohibited 
the further acquisition of stocks and 
bonds of this kind and also directed the 
sale of those held by the companies at 
the time of the investigation. It was 


then thought that the holdings of this 
class of investments put the funds of life 
insurance companies in jeopardy, as it 
permitted the companies to control Cer- 


tain large financial institutions. 

Recent reports show that the three 
large New York companies affected by 
this law have since the investigation dis- 
posed of 38 per cent. of their proscribed 
holdings, but still possess about $80,000,- 
ooo at present market values. Over one- 
half of this sum is held by the Mutual 
Life, about one-third by the Equitable 
Life, and about one-tenth by the Metro- 
politan Life. The insurance depart- 
ment feels there is not sufficient justifi- 
cation and no present need for the repeal 
of the law, and also that the proposal is 
supported only by company managers 
and not by. the policyholders or the pub- 
lic generally. In their opinion the real 
remedy is thru a substitute bill providing 
for an extension of time within which 
the sale of the stocks must be accom- 
plished. 

The side of the life insurance com- 
panies is well presented by William A. 
Day, the newly elected president of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society. He 
believes the law in question, unless re- 
pealed, will inflict great loss on the life 
insurance companies. In June, 1906, the 
Equitable Life held $38,000,000 in cor- 
porate stock largely invested in high- 


priced shares of banks and trust com- 
panies, for which there was no general 
market. The society still holds a major 
part of these stocks, as it has been un- 
able to dispose of them at a satisfactory 
price. In President Day’s opinion the 
amount individual investors might absorb 
would be insignificant, compared to the 
very large amount to be disposed of, and 
thus the only purchasers would be great 
capitalists and syndicates, who would 
make no move until the period of grace 
was about to expire, when they could 
dictate their own prices. President Day 
concludes that it would be better for all 
concerned if the life insurance companies 
were allowed to retain their present hold- 
ings, but not to increase them. In this 
way the holdings would become relative- 
ly smaller from year to- year as the in- 
vestment in other securities progressed. 


a 


New York City spends $10,000,000 a 
year for fire extinguishment and $15,000 
a year for fire prevention. If more 
money were spent for fire prevention 
less would be needed for fire extinguish- 
ment. Edward F. Croker, the able fire 
chief of New York City, who has just 
resigned his position, has announced that 
he will devote himself hereafter to fire 
prevention. This is an excellent field for 
a man of such wide and varied experi- 
ence. 

& 

An English insurance journal makes 
the following reference to the large 
steel-frame buildings that are increasing 
so rapidly in number thruout our coun- 
try: 

“The New York and Chicago ‘sky-scraper’ 


‘is always paraded, not only as being among 


America’s most wonderful building achieve- 
ments, but it is invariably represented boast- 
fully as being ‘fire-proof.’ The truth, how- 
ever, is—if we are to believe the deplorable 
facts we see—they are simply imposing im- 
postures.” 

st 


Tue Attorney-General of the State of 
New York has held that it is illegal for 
a fire insurance company to place its 
funds in the hands of bankers for the 
purpose of loaning them upon call. 
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The Steel Corporation 


(QUARTERLY reports of the Steel Cor- 
poration are regarded with much inter- 
est in the business world, because they 
indicate the ebb and flow of trade. The 
report for the quarter which ended with 
March was not encouraging. It showed 
that the net earnings had been less than 
those of the preceding (December) 
quarter by $2,500,000, and less by $14,- 
000,000, or 37 per cent., than those of 
the corresponding quarter one year ago. 
After the payment of dividends, interest 
and sinking fund charges, only $31,155 
remained, and there could be no appro- 
priation for new construction, for which 
$5,000,000 was set aside in the March 
quarter of 1910. 

Those who inspect the Corporation’s 
reports will see that in 1908, following 
the panic, net profits were low, and that 
they grew steadily in 1909, when the 
quarterly returns were as follows: First, 
$22,921,268; second, $29,340,491 ; third, 
$38,246,907; fourth, $40,971,309. The 
figures given below show the sharp de- 
cline in the closing months of IgI0: 

1910 First 


1911 First 23,519,203 
There was a steady increase, by 
months, in the March quarter, and this 
would indicate larger profits in the June 
quarter, if it were not known that, since 
April 1, several of the Corporation’s fur- 
naces have gone out of blast. A decline 
of demand, causing reduction of output, 
is due to pending tariff legislation and 
retrenchment on the railroads. 

It appears that the sudden suspension 
of all construction work on the new 
plant at Corey, Ala., was due to a misin- 
terpretation of the orders, which were 
that there should be suspension as to part 
of the work for a time. Work was re- 
sumed last week, and the extensive plant 
will be completed, altho, if wire and wire 
rods should be placed on the free list, 
the company would probably change its 
plans and use the factories for the manu- 
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facture of other products.. Judge Gary 
explains that there was no intention or 
effort to influence or oppose legislation. 
“We present our views and reasons when 
asked,” he says, “but submit without 
question to the decision of those who are 
responsible for legislation and its re- 
sults.” It would have been great folly 
for the Corporation to attempt to influ- 
ence legislation by a sudden suspension 
of this construction work, at a time when 
the Democratic majority in the House 
was considering a resolution for the ap- 
pointment of a special committee to 
ascertain by thoro investigation whether 
the Corporation has violated the Anti- 
Trust, Interstate Commerce or National 
Banking laws. 


...-About 100 miles of new railroad - 
will be built in Northern Maine this 
year. 

....In Ohio, the increase in the value 
of farm land and buildings, from 1900 
to IQIO, was 59 per cent. 


....-Reports to the Journal of Com- 
merce indicate an increase of 514 per 
cent. in the cotton acreage. Oklahoma 
leads, with a gain of 21% per cent., and 
Louisiana, with 15 per cent., is second. 


....In April, only 4.706,180 shares of 
stock were sold on the New York Stock 
Exchange. This is the smallest number 
reported in any month since August, 
1900. In April, 1901, the sales- were 
41,726,800. 


....The Citizens’ League for the Pro- 
motion of Monetary Legislation is the 
name of a new organization formed in 
Chicago to conduct an educational cam- 
paign on lines suggested by the Mone- 
tary Commission. It will have auxil- 
iaries in all of the large cities. 


....A Census Bureau report shows 
that the value of farm land and build- 
ings in Nebraska rose from $577,660,- 
000 in 1900 to $1,811,577,000 in 1910, an 
increase of 214 per cent. The advance 
in farm land alone was from $486,606,- 
000 to $1,613,077,000, or 231 per cent. 





